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THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 


How weak is Matter when compared with Mind! 
Which spirit does so brilliantly indite! 

The feeble pen toils sluggishly behind 
Those flashing visions of ecstatic light, 

‘That pass before the mind’s internal sight, — 

Before the plodding instrument can trace 

A word made up of letters cold and dead, | 
Tio dascling Bird of Paradise has fled, 

Or, stripped of its fair plumage, drops to earth, 
The colours faded from its golden wings. 
Oh! 1 could weep to see such high-born things, 

guch flashing thoughts, that are of heavenly birth, 

Depart without a record of their worth. 

O that the Lightnings were my ready pen 
What giowing pictures would be written the: 

How longs the everlasting mind to tell 

Of scenes where seraphs rapt in glory dwell, 
Caught ere their colours fade, like dew-drops fair, 
That sparkle when the glorious sun is there! 

Bat if a cloud obscure its kindling rays, 

Lost are those colours like the diamond bright; 

No longer can the dew-drop sparkling blaze— 

It is a drop of common water quite. 


TO JEANIE IN HER TEENS. 
Oh Jeanie, Jeanie, didst thou feel the pain, 
Or hear the sighs my anxious bosom heave, 
Thou wouldst abate thy coldness and disdain, 
And with a smile my proffered vows receive. 


Oftimes thine angel form disturbs my rest, 
When all around is sunk in calm repose, ' 
In fancy’s arms in raptures thou art prest, 
And all my soul with love’s pure ardour glows. 
, Although the wealth of Indian climes were mine, 
And could I boast of breaking tyrant’s chains, 
It still would please me to be bound to thine, 
And silent suffer all a captive'’s pains. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
REVIEW. 
Damascus and Palmyra ; a Journey to the East. With 


a Sketch of the State and Prospects of Syria, under 
Ibrahim Pasha. By C. G. Addison, of the Inner 


" Temple. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1838. Bentley. 


Pentunt gui ante nos, nostra d xerunt, ought tobe 
Mr. Addison’s motto ; for if it had not been for a host 
of preceding writers, his work would have been of 
much greater interest. He himself seems to think 
that the public knowledge of Bastern countrid# is more 
sealed up in ancient tomes and learned quartos, than 
in reality it is; for we have many modern publications 
on the subject, and slight enough, too, which have 
furnished ordinary readers with the information he has 
repeated. We shall therefore pass over his first vol- 
ume without an extract, as neither his Malta, Greece, 
Greek islands, Smyrna, Constantinople, nor portions 
of Asia Minor, supply any materials which we could 
bring forward to throw a new light upon these places. 

In the second volume there are a more particular 
description of Damascus, and a longer account of 
Palmyra, than we have recently met with; and the 
general view of Syria, is not only the most recent, but 
perhaps the most valuable statement of a subject which 
is at this moment of considerable political importance 
as it regards our national relations with Egypt, Turkey, 
and Russia. From this volume, therefore, we shall 
cull a few notices, From Beirout (September 30, 1835,) 
our travellers having gone to Deir el Kammar, wit- 
nessed the disarming of the Druses, by Ibrahim Pasha, 
which seems to have been a decisive stroke of policy* ; 
and having been introduced to the Pasha, our author 
tells us :—— 

“Ibrahim is a short man, inclined to corpulence, 
with a large head, scanty whiskers, gray moustachios, 
and he is pitted with the small-pox. Putting his 
hand on his breast he saluted us, and motioned us to 
be seated. ‘There was a remarkable plainness and 
simplicity in every thing about him, His attendants 
were dressed in the usual military costume, and he 
himself was attired in Mamlouk trousers, with a 
closely buttoned vest and loose jacket, perfectly plain 
without embroidery or jewels, and with a red tarbouche 
on his head. He appears about forty, and has a 
temarkably piercing eye, which he half closes, casting 
tound the room a keen searching glance, which seems 
to read the very sou). Coffee was handed round, and 
Omar Effendi acted as interpreter. The Pasha 
inquired the object of our travelling, commented on 
eur arrival in a steamer, spoke in high terms of the 


*«Omar Effendi, (says the narrative déscribing the 
manner) who was found just returned from an excur- 
sion of disarmament, gave the following description 
ofthe strict and arbitrary measures pursued. Parties 
of soldiers are despatched from the head quarters, to all 
the villages in the mountains. When they arrive, 
Proclamation is made to the inhabitants to bring in 
their arms and pile them in the street, on pain of 
death, and a certain time is allowed for that purpose. 
These parties are accompanied by guides who know 
Pretty well the number of inhabitants, and if suspicion 
is excited that arms have been concealed, the most 
tigorous search is made. As yet the inhabitants have 
all been taken by surprise, and no resistance has been 
offered § nor is it likely to be, for the communications 
of the mountaineers with the Emir has been cut off, 
andjno time has been allowed for combination. Ibra- 
him has gained his point, and has rendered the Emir 

owerlesy gt a blow,” 


mode of conveyance, bat complained of the jarring 


.| sensation. He said he should be happy to assist us 


in attaining. the object; of our travels; and. on our 
expressing a wish for a firman, he ordered one to be 
made out, commanding all governors to protect and 
assist us, and to furnish us with an escort of soldiers 
in case of need. He said, if he arrived in Damascus 
before we quitted it, he would be happy to see us 
again, and would send us across to Palmyra with 
some troops whom he was going to despatch thither : 
advised us not to think of going to Djerash without 
taking an escort, as he could not answer-for our safety 
any where on the other side of Jordan. Coffee being 


| handed round, we understood it in the oriental sense 


as a permission to depart. It was curious to see so 


the rulers of three great pashaliks trembling at his nod, 
living in mean quarters in a private house of the village, 
while the old Emir Beshir remaimed in his handsome 
Saracenic castle at Bteddin surrounded by oriental 
pomp, too much neglected by Ibrahim Pasha, say the 
Syrians, who, instead of moving at the slow pompous 
march so agreeable to the inflated dignity of orientals, 
flies over the country with one or two atiendants, now 
here and now there, sleeping in hovels with a carpet 
wrapped round his body, and appearing when he is 
least expected, so that he is called Lightning by] the 
native Arabs. We-had expressed a wish ‘before 
Ibrahim Pasha to see the Emir Beshir. in order to 
sound him, fearing lest the visit might not be agreeable 
to him, but he immediately approved of it and ordered 
his secretary to write out a small note, which we were 
to present. Leaving Deir el Kammar, we percieved 
the whole country covered with tents and troops bi- 
vouacking. The situation ef the Saracenic castle of 
the Emir, on a bold eminence at the end of the valley, 
about half an hour’s walk from Deir el Kammar, is 

most romantic. It is placed amid the solitude of the 
mountains, between two of which a lovely burst is 
obtained of the sea far below. . The irregular build- 


_|ings and domes, the courts, arcades, and pointed 


arches of the palace, suddenly broke upon the eye from 
their commanding situation with the greatest effect. 
We entered a wide quadrangle paved with marble, 
cooled by a large fountain, and surrounded by buildings 
and courts, bordered by arcades and porticos. Atten- 
dants in rich dresses and richly caparisoned Arab 
horses were standing about. After delivering our 
letter, and waiting a short time, we were conducted up 
a stdircase to an open corridor or verandah, supported 
by @ight painted columns and ornamnted with ara- 
| besque paintings and lattice work, and were, pes 

troduced by some gaily dressed attendants throdgh an 
te-chamber, intv a long saloon paved with marble 
and surrounded by rich figured divans, The floor of 
the upper part of the‘room was raised and covered 
with rich carpets, and, at the end, on a handsome 
divan, sat the emir. The lower portion of the apart- 
ment was filled with officers and attendants in flowing 
oriental dresses. A more patriarchal, venerable, and 
majestic figure than the Emir Beshir can scarcely be 
imagined. He is a fine old man, near ninety years of 
age, with long white whiskers flowing down on each 
side of his face, and terminating in a snow white 
beard of great length. His air and manner were most 
princely and court-like: placing his hand on his 
breast, he bent to us all round, and requested us to be 
seated. Black slaves in scarlet dresses presented 
pipes, placing one hand on their breast and making a 


from the village, from whence the large stones were 
hewn. The vast block which we saw and walked 
upon, now lying there, smoothed and planed, and 
ready shaped, but not carried away, measures sixy-nine 
feet two inches in length, twelve feet ten inches in 
breadth, and thirteen feet three inches in thickness. 
Mr. Wood, the architect, who saw this stone in 1751, 
from ite admeasurement, computes that it contains 
14,128 cubic feet of solid matter, and would weigh, 
supposing it to be of the same specific gravity as 
Portland stone, 2,270,000 Ibs. avoirdupoise, or 1135 
tons ; and this stone was hewn out by manual labour, 
wall 

At Damascus they remained some time, and saw 


great and powerful a person as Ibrahim Pasha, with | all that was to be seen in that bigoted city, now, thanks 


to Ibrahim Pasha, accessible to Frank or Christian 
examination, without the risk of much insult or danger. 
Of the place itself, its inhabitants, and their ways, as 
well as of Mr. Farren, our consul, and his residence at 
Salahieh, Mr. Adison relates every thing worth know- 
ing; and his details ate characteristic and amusing, 
But the grand object of his travels, a visit to Palmyra, 
had to be achieved ; and the particulars of this exploit 
are the chief recommendations of his book. 

A Bedouin Sheikh with half a dozen followers, were 
procured from the Desert, to be the guard and convoy 
of the party ; and they arrived, with their horses and 
camels, at Mr, Farren’s, where they were hospitably 
entertained. Their prayers, feasting, &c. are painted 
in an agreeable style, as the subjoined example will 
shew :— 

«The sun was now retiring behind the waving 
foliage of the gardens, and we were all assembled ex- 
pecting the arrival of our Arabs. The whole party 
very shortly made their appearance, walking into the 
court yard at slow and stately pace with the sheikh at 
their head, attending whom was his nephew, and a 
great African slave, six feet high, and black as Erebus. 
They mustered six in number, and as they approached, 
we rose to receive them ; numerous were the salaams, 
the taieebs, and the salutations, on the occasion, we 
motioned them to come into our hall or vestibule, 
and be seated, but they preferred congregating round 
our large circular reservoir of water in the centre of 
the court, and curious was the scene that shortly 
ensued. Plunging their arms up to the elbow isi the 
water, they began to wash and scrub themselves with 
great gravity ; they then set to work with their beards, 
washing and combing them through with their fingers ; 
{ they then dashed the water into their faces with the 
| palms of their. hands, sniffed it up their noses, and 


from whence the water was wont to spout high up into 
the air,they squirted the water in all directions, with 
great energy and with strange noises;—-you would 
have thought them a pack of school-boys at their 
gambols, bat for their age and the gravity of their 
appearance. After watching their proceedings for 
some time, in hopes they would come and be seated, in 
order that we might have dinner, we were astonished 
to see them leisurely begin to wash and scrub their 
feet,—but enough. We at last got them into the 
room, and safely brought to an anchor on the mat, 
after much bowing and scraping, and placing of hands 
upon the breast, &c. and orders were i 
patched for the dinner to be brought in.” _ 
The rest of their fconduct was equally strange to 
European eyes, not only while guests at Salahieh, but 


low obeisance with their bodies as we took them ;|as they escorted their charge across the desert. But 


they were adorned with magnificent amber mouth- 
pieces set in jewels. Cups of sherbet were handed 
round by slaves, from which we had no sooner drank 
than our mouths were wiped with embroideted 
napkins: then came coffee, A more strikingly 
oriental scene can scarcely be imagined,—the walls 
of the saloon were ornamented with paintings in 
arabesque, and in the corners of the apartment rills of 
water trickled down from marble fountains. Officers 
of the household, in light blue dresses, girt with ci- 
meters ; attendants in different rich costumes, with 
daggers and poinards stuck in their belts ; ond secre- 
taries in long robes, with silver writing materials in 
their girdles, and paper in the little pockets of their 
vests,——were grouped together in the lower part of the 
room, the raised part being appropriated solely for the 
emir and his friends, It was a scene of great interest : 
there was a kind, fatherly manner, and a calm, settled 
dignity, about the emir which astonished us, and must 
have been sadly at variance with his real feelings at this 
time, lying as he was at the mercy of Ibrahim Pasha, 
his palace and capital surrounded by troops, and com- 
panies of soldiers penetrating in every ditection 
through his mountaing, disarming his people. The 
emir was handsomely attired in a rich robe edged with 
sable, his waist was girt with a Cashmere shawl, in 
Lwhich stuck a dagger covered with diamonds, and his 
fingers were clothed with rings. In his hand he held 
a long pipe, the bow! of which rested on the carpet, 
and the large amber-headed mouth-piece was covered 
with jewels, 


The visitors were shewn his horses, his baths 
(wherein they enjoyed that oriental luxury ), and were 
altogether most hospitably treated. Proceeding on 
their journey, by Mount Lebanon, their first remarkable 
halt was at Baalbec, where the sculptured and archi- 
tectural ruins struck them with wonder and delight, 
Of their vastness some idea may be formed from the 
following 

«October 10th, At noon’we left Baalbec, and 


of this we must avail ourselves in another No. 


UNHAPPY MARRIAGES. 
THE HOX, MRS, NORTON—MRS, TIGHE—MRS, HEMANS. 


It is with great concern that we hear of the serious 
illness of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, whose health has 
been for some time very delicate. The cruel circum- 
stances which have clouded over, and may perhaps 
put an early period to, the life of one of the cleverest 
and most beautiful women of our day, are known, in 
part, tothe public. Much there is of mystery and 
strangeness connected with these events, which both 
friends and enemies,from different motives,seem deter- 
mined the public shall no¢ know, and which time itself 
may only partially discover. It is a remarkable fact 
that Mrs. Tighe (the lamented authoress of «Psyche”), 
Mrs. Hemans (whose name will ever be dear to the 
lovers of English poetry), and Mrs. Norton, were all 
unhappy in marriage. Mrs. Tighe is generally be- 
lieved,to have died of a broken heart. Of the pre- 
cise cause of Mrs. Hemans’s alienation from her hus- 
band we have no record, although two or three,me- 
motrs have appeared of that lady ; but enough has 
been hinted, in an- obscure way, to make us conjec- 
ture that event to ve the well-spring of the deep mel- 
ancholy which pervades her. writings, and to show 
that «the iron had entered into her soul.” 

Of Mrs. Norton’s story as little is known, We 
know, indeed, that there was “a quarrel ; but noth- 
ing wherefore ;” an attempt to defane, which recoiled 
on the defamers; a history of strange violence, but 
no explanation; an attempt at reconciliation on the 
part of her husband, which failed; and an ‘attempt on 
the part of the Lady’s friends to proceed legally against 
him, which has, we believe, also failed. 

The rumour now is, that Mr. N——— has sworn 
never to permit his wife to behold her children unless 
she return to his house, and that for that end they 
have been consigned to the custody of the husband’s 


halted at the great quarry,“ about a quarter of 8 wile 


sister, with strict injunctions to allow no communi. 


then putting their mouths over the gushing water-cocks: 


yg respecting them to be forwarded to their mo- 
er. 

Mre. Norton is-at pressat residing with her 
Mr. Charles Sheridan, son of the Right Hon. R. B. 
Sheridan, by his second marriage with Miss Ogle. 
Mr. Sheridan is said to be much attached to his niece, 
and to be indefatigable in his en 
present iliness. 

Lady Skaters.—The ornamental water in the Re- 
gent’s Park was crowded during the day, the ice be _ 
ing very good. Among the assemblage were several 
persons of rank and fashion, but the principal attrac- — 
tion were six ladies, habited a la Russe, with silver 
skates suspended from their necks, who skated in a 
mast manner, from until 
— Courier. 

Chimney sweeping —A lady has left a of 
£200 to be presented to the inventor of such a ma- — 
chine as shall, to the satisfaction of parliament, effec- 
tually supersede the work of climbing boys in clean- 
ing chimneys. 

‘The celebrated pianoforte player, Ferdinand Ries, 
died at Frankfort on the 13th January. 

Vibrations of the ground.—The subject of the vi- 
brations produced in the soil by the passage of loco- 
motives and coaches was discussed at a meeting of 
the Institution of Civil. Engineers, and several in- 
stances were mentioned in which the vibration of the 
soil was sensible at the distance of one mile and a 
half during an observation by reflexion. It was also 
stated, that a number of persons running down the 
hill in Greenwich Park produces a slight tremor, 
which is quite sensible during an observation by re- 
flection, and that the shutting of the outer gate of the 
Observatory throws an object completely out of the 
field of the telescope !—-Mechanics’ Magazine. 

The Bonapartes in France again.—The Prince 
de Musignano, son of Lucien Bonaparte, and known 
by the name of Prince Charles, is now staying at. 
Paris. He arrived in the capital without the permis- 
sion of the government, but presented himeelf imme- 
diately té the authorities. He paid a visit to the 
King, and obtained permission to remain in the 
tal for three weeks. The works published by ie a 
prince on the natural history of Italy and the United 
States are held in high estimation. He possesses con- 
siderable. acquirements, and is, at the same time, 
wholly unconnected with politics... One of his first 
steps was to visit M. Arago. The Presse, in noticing 
his arrival, observes—~+ Prince Anteine,, nother son 
of Lucian Bonsparte, has lately arrived in. London 
from America, ‘and is also anxious ‘to ¥isitPrance. 
Queen Caroline, the widow of Murat, is tesiding in 
Paris ; the daughter of Lucien Bonaparte, Madame . 
Wise, is also living in this city; Queen Hortense 
had been twice suffered to come into France, on ac- 


Princess Marie of Orleans danced at Stuttgardt with 
the two sons of Jerome Bonaparte, All these facts 
prove that the Government of France is inclined to 
ameliorate the operation of the law of exile passed 
upon the Bonaparte family.” 

Singular Circumstance-—Two persons, a husband _ 


des- and wife, the one aged 90 years, the other 82, both in- 


habitants of the commune of Beaumont, after an union 
of sixty-four years, passed with the most perfect under- 
standing and good feeling, have terminated their ca- 
reer after a short illness, which afflicted each at the 
same time, and which terminated fatally, (although the 
maladies were of different characters,) at almost the 
same instant. Borne at the same time to the church, 
were their marriage was solemnized, one and the same 
funeral service was performed for both, after which 
they were again united in one tomb. 

Tea Urns.—In the ruins of Pompeii an urn was 
found containing a hollow metallic cylinder, for the 
insertion.of a hot iron, by which water or other sub- 
stances might be kept warm. Tea urns, therefore are 
not entitled to the appellation of modern inventions, 

ANTI-COMBUSTION DISCOVERED. - 

We have now before us a piece of muslin, which, 
on being put into the flame of the candle, or thrown 
into the fire, merely carbonises, without flaming; so 
that any woman, dressed in materials so te deg 
cannot be burnt by any of those accideuts by which 
the young and the aged too often suffer the most pains 
ful deaths. The finest colours are not effected by, 
the process. It is equally applicable to every sub- 
stance, from the canvass of a ship-of-war to the finest 
lace. For the cuftains of beds, the furniture of 
rooms, the coverings of sofas, and all those materials 
which often cause conflagration. It also prevents 
the attacks of mildew. Papers subjected to great 
heat only carbonise, and leave the writing, or the 
numbers and value of bank-notes legible, The ge- 
neral utility’of this discovery will command atten- 
tion. We understand that a foreign government has 
commanded its use, and’ that a company is forming 
here for. its immediate introduction. The process, 
like all useful things, i is simple in the'extreme, and 
about ag expensive as starching a dress !— London 
paper. 

:% Lady Warrender, after a minute and lengthed in- 
vestigation, has been exonerated of all the charges 
alleged against her. It is said that Sir George War- 
render's costs in the suit for divorce, which has of 
course been abandoned, are nearly 10,000/.: what a 
pity the parties bad not a single mutual friend long 


ago to have arranged the matter ! 


count of her son; and, a very short time ago, the . 
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,UTHOR oF  socieTY IN “AMERICA,” ILLUSTRATIONS. OF 


"get; a knowledge and feeling most unfavourable to re- 


‘ahxious and haggard looks may be easily accounted for, 
_ ‘their miseries which they might enjoy in free conver- 


~ movement reminds them that they are in disgrace; a 


eu 


mystery.. 


pamged 
shops into the prison, Each fills his pail and carries 
_ it,,and takes up the can with his supper as he passes 


- exaggeration in all they do, figured away ridiculously 


"main secret-of the successfiil treatment of such. The 


RE POLITICAL ECONOMY,” ETO. 
PRISONS, 


_ € Jn the prison of Coldbath Field, in which the silent: 


tem is believed to be brought to the 


tion, under the ma‘ ent of a highly intelligent and able 
j rnor, who has «t his command every possible advantage 
a r workin the system, there were in the year 1836 wa less vhan 
ta! 


pun 
t of the Inspectors of Prisons of Great Brit 


shown in.my account.of Society in America 
after visiting. several prisons in the United States, 
was convinced that the system of solitary confinement 
“at, Philadelphia is the test that has yet been adopted.* 
“So much has been heard in England of the Anburn 
ag its details look so complete and satisfactory on 
’ paper, and it is so much a better system than the En- 
‘glish have been accustomed to see followed at home, 
that it has a high reputation among us.. But I think 
.a.careful.survey of the institution on the spot’ must 
lessen the admiration entertained for this mode of pun- 
ishment. 
"The convicts are, almost without exception, pale and 
d: ‘As their work is done either in the open air 
or in well-ventilated shops, and their diet is good, their 
unhealthy appearance is no doubt owing chiefly to the 
bad construction of ‘their night-cells,. These cells are 
small and ill-ventilated, and do not even answer the 
‘purpose of placing the prisoners in solitude during the 
The convicts converse with nearly as much 
’ @ase, through the air-pipes or otherwise, at night, as 
‘they do by speaking behind their teeth, without moving 
the lips, while.at work in the day. In ‘both cases they 
‘feel that they are trangressing the laws of the prison 
by doing an otherwise innocent and almost necessary 


formation, and destructive of any conscientiousness 
which retribution may be generating in them. Their 


“"Phey are denied the forgetfulness of themselves and 


sation ; and also the repose and the shelter from shame 
_ which are the privileges of solitary confinement. Every 


‘multitude of eyes (the eyes of the wicked, too) is ever 
upon them; they can live neither to themselves nor to 
society, and self-respect is rendered next to impossible. 
A man must be either hardened, or restless and wretched 
under such circumstances; and the faces at Auburn are 


_ . ‘The finishing of the day’s work and the housing for 
the night are sights barely endurable. ‘The governor 

saw my disgust, and explained that he- utterly disap- 

proved of strangers being allowed to be present at all 

this; but that the free Americans would not be debarred 

from beholding the operation of anything which they 

havé decreed. This is right enough: the evil is in there 

“being any such spectacle to behold, The prisoners are 
for the march from their work- 


the kitchen; and, when I was there, this was-done in 
“the presente of staring and ansed strangers, who 
looked down smiling from the portico. Some of the 
prisoners turned their heads every possible way td avoid 
méeting our eyes, and were in an agony of shame; 
while the blacks, who, from their social degradation, 
- have little idea of shame, and who are remarkable for 


in the march, stamping and gesticulating as if they 
were engaged in a game at romps. I do not know 
which extreme was the most painful to behold. It is 
clear that no occasiun should be afforded for either ; 
that men should not be ignominiously paraded because 
they are guilty. 

The arrangements for the women were extremely 
bad atthat time; but the governor needed no convin- 
cing of this, and hoped for a speedy rectification. ‘The 
women were all in one large room, sewing. The at- 
tempt to enforce silence was soon given up as hepeless ; 
and the gabble of tongues among the few who were 
there was enough to paralyze any matron. Some rather 
hopeful-looking girls were side by side with old offenders 
of their own colour, and with some most brutish-look- | 
ing black women. There was an engine in sight which 
made me doubt the evidence of my ewn eyes ; stocks of 

“a terrible construction; a chair, with a fastening for 
the head and for all the limbs. Any lunatic asylum 
ought to be ashamed of such an instrument. The gov- 
ernor liked it no better than we; but he pleaded that it 
‘was hisonly means of keeping his refractory female pri- 
sonets quiet while he was allowed only one room to 
put them all into. J hope these stocks have been used 
for firewood before this, i 

"The first principle in the management of the guilty 
seems to me to be to treat them as men and women ; 
whith they were before they were guilty, and will be 
whén they are no longer so; and which they are in the 
midst of it all. Their humanity is the principal thing 
about them; their guiltis a temporary state. The in- 
‘sane are first men, and secondarily diseased men; and 
in a+ due. consideration of this order of things lies the 


drunkard is first a man, and secondarily a man with a 
peculiar weakness. The convict is, in like manner, 
first a man, and then a sinner. Now, there is some- 
thing in the isolation of the convict which tends to. 
keep ‘this order of considerations right inthe mind of | 
liketwo men when they are face to.face ; but when the’ 
keeper watehes a hundred men herded together in virtue 
of the one common characteristic of thuir being crimi- 
nals, the guilt becontes the preminent circumstance, and 
"there is anvend of the brotherly faith in each, to which 
each must mainly owe his cure. This, in our human 
weakness, ig the great evil attendant upon the good of 
ing together sufferers under any particular | 
physieal or mordl.cvil. Visiters are shy of the blind, 
tthe deaf and dumb, and insane, when they see them all 
, while they would feel little or nothing of this 
shyneesif they meteach sufferer ix the bosom of hisewn 
“family. In the one case, the infirmity, defying sym- 
pathy, is ‘the prominent circumstanee;; in the other, mot, 
‘It follows from this, that such an association of prisoners 


at Auburn must be more’ diffibult.to ‘reforii, 
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more diffieult to do the state’s duty by, ‘than any num- 
ber or kind of criminals who are classed by.some other 
characteristic, or not classed at all . 


tain Pillsbury, of the Weathersfield prison, has worked 
on this principle, and owes his success to it. His moral 
power over the. guilty is so remarkable, that prison- 
breakers who can be confined nowhere else are sent to 
him to be charmed into. staying their tegm out. I was 
told of his treatment of two such, One was a'gigantic 


deeper and deeper in crime for seventeen years. Cap- 
tain Pillsbury told him when he came that he hoped 
he would not repeat the attempts to escape which he 
had made elsewhere. “ It will be best,” said he, “(that 
you and I should treat cach other as well as we can. 
i will make you as comfortable as I possibly can, and 
shall be anxious to be your friend.; and I hope you will 
not get me into, any difficulty on your account, There 


never used it, and I should be sorry ever to have to turn 
the key upon anybody in it. You may range the place 
as freely as I do if you will trust me as I shall trust 
you.” The man was sulky, and for weeks showed only 
very gradual symptoms of softening under the opera- 
‘tion of Captain Pillsbury’s cheerful confidence. At 
length information ‘was given to the captain of this 
‘man’s intention. to break prison. The captain called 
him, and taxed him with it; the man preserved a gloomy 
silenee, He was told that it was now necessary for him 
to be locked in the solitary cell, and desired to follow 
the captain, who went first, carrying a lamp in one 
hand and the key in the other. In the narrowest part 
of the passage the captain (who is a small, slight man) 
turned round and looked in the face ofthe stout crimi- 
nal, Now,” said he, “I ask you whether you.have 
treated .me as I deserve? I have done every thing I 
could think of to make you comfortable ; I have trusted 
you, and you have never given me the least confidence 
in return, and have even planned to get me into diffi- 
culty. Is this kind? And yet I cannot bear to lock 
you up. If f had the least sign that you cared for 
me... .” The man burst into tears. “Sir,” said 
he, “I have been a very devil these seventeen years ; 
but you treat me like a man.” “ Come, let us go baek,” 
said the captain. Thé. convict had the free range of 
the prison as before. From this hour he began to open 
his heart to the captain, and cheerfully fulfilled his whole 
term of imprisonment, confiding to his friend, as they 
arose, all impulses to violate his trust, and all facilities 
for doing so which he imagined he saw. 

The other case was of a criminal of the same charac- 
ter, who went so far as to make the actual attempt to 
escape. He fell, and hurt his ankle very much. The 
captain had him brought in and laid on his bed, 
and the ankle attended to, every one being forbidden 
to speak a word of reproach to the sufferer. The 
man was sullen, and would not say whether the ban- 
daging of his ankle gave him pain ornot. This was 
in the night, and every one returned to bed when this 
was done. But the captain could not sleep. He was 
distressed at the attempt, and thought he could not have 
fully done his duty by any man who would make it. 
He was afraid the man was in great pain. He rose, 
threw on his gown, and went with a lamp to the cell. 
The prisoner’s face, was turned to the wall, and his eyes 
were closed, but the traces of suffering were not to be 
mistaken. The captain loosened and replaeed the ban- 
dage, and went for his own pillow to rest the limb 
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started up and called him back. “Stop, sir. Was it 
all to see after my ankle that you have got-up 2?” 

“ Yes, it was. I could not sleep for thinking of you.” 

“ And you have never said a word of the way I have 
used you!” 

“JI do feel hurt with you, but I don’t want to call 
you unkind while you are suffering as you are now.” 

The man was in an agony of shame and grief. All 
he asked was to be trusted again when he should have 
recovered. He was freely trusted, and gave his gener- 
ous friend no more anxiety on his behalf. 

Captain Pillsbury is: the gentleman who, on being 
told that a desperate prisoner had sworn to murder him 
speedily, sent for him to shave him, allowing no one to 
be present. He eyed the man, pointed to the razor, and 
desired him to shave him. The prisoner’s hand 
‘trembled, but he went through it very well. When he 
had done the captain said, “I have been told you meant 
to murder me, but I thought I might trust you.” “God 
bless you, sir! you may,” replied the regenerated man. 
Such is the power of faith in man! 

The greatest advantage of solitary confinement is 
that it presents the best part of a prisoner’s mind to be 
acted upon by his guardians; and the next is, that the 
prisoner is preserved from the evil influences of vicious 
companionship, of shame within te prison walls, and 
of degradation when he comes out, Iam persuaded 
that no system of secondary punishment has yet becn 
devised that can be compared with this. . I need not, at 
this time of day, explain that I mean solitary imprison- 
ment with labour, and with frequent visits from the 
guardians of the prisoner. ‘Without labour, the punish- 
ment is too horrible and unjust to be thought of. The 
reflective man would go mad, and the clown would sleep 
away his term, and none of the purposes of human ex- 
istence could be answered. Work is, in prison as out 
of ii, the grand equaliser, stimulous, composer, and rec- 
tifier; the prime obligation and the prime privilege. It 
is delightful to see how soon its character is recognised 
there. In the Philadelphia penitentiary work is forbid- 
den to the criminal for two days subsequent to his en- 
trance; he petitions for it before the two days are out, 
however doggedly he may have declared 4hat he will 
never work. Small incidents show what a resource it, 
is. A convict shoemaker mentioned toa visiter, a very 
early hour of the winter day as that at which he began 
work. “But how-can you see at that time of a winter’s 
morning? ét must be nearly dark.” “I hammer my 
leather, That requircs very little light. I get up and 
hammer my leather.” | 

On his-entrance the convict 4s taken tothe bathroom, 
where he is well cleansed, and his state of health ex- 
amined into and recorded by the physician and warden. 
A hood és then put over his head, and he ised to his 
apartment. d never met with one who could in the 
least tell what the form of the central part of the prison, 
was,or which of the radii his cell was placed in, though 
they make very accurate observations ‘of the times at, 
which the sun shines in. At the end of twodays, dur- 
ing which the convict has neither book nor work, the: 
warden visits him, and has a conversation with him! 
about the mode of life in the institution. If he asks for! 
work, he ‘is offered a choice of three or four kinds, of 
which weaving aad shoemaking are the chief. He is’ 
told that if he dovs a certain amount of work, he will 
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political enemies only ; and this belief did not, of course, 
tend to calm his mind. Pardon came at last, when nine 
years of the twelve for which he was sentenced had ex- 
pired. He’ was released a year and a half after f saw him. 

In his case there were peculiar disturbing influences, 
and his seclusion was doubtless more painful and less 
profitable than that of most prisoners. 
public; his station and the singularity of the circum- 


this publicity is a great drawback upon reformation and 
upon repose of mind. The most hopeful cases I met 
with were those of men who came from a distance, who 
were tried under a feigned name, or whose old connex- 
ions were, from other circumstances, unaware of their 
present condition. Of course I cannot publicly relate 
facts concerning any of these. They disclosed their 
stories to me in confidence. I can give nothing but 
general impressions, except in.a few cases which are 
already notorious, or where death has removed the obli- 
gation to secrecy, by rendering it impossible for the 
penitent to be injured, while his reputation may be bene- 
fited by its being known what were the feelings of his 
latter days. 

After a general survey of the establishment, which 
furnished me with all that the managers had to bring 
forward, I entered, by the kind permission of the board, 
upon the yel more interesting inquiry’ of what the con- 
victs had to say for themselves. I supposed that, from 
their long seclusion from all society but that of their 
guardians, they would be ready to communicate yery 
freely ; and also, judging from my own feelings that 
they could not do this in the presence of any third per- 
son. I therefore requested, and was allowed to go en- 
tirely alone, the turnkey coming at the end of a specifi- 
ed time to let me out. No one of them, except the gen- 
tleman above mentioned, had any notice whatever of my 
coming. Their door was unlocked at an unusual hour, 
and I stepped in. My reception was in every case the 
same Every man of them looked up, transfixed with 
amazement, one with his shuttle, another with his awl 
suspended. I said that if my visits was not agreeable, 
I would call the turnkey before he was out of hearing, 
and go away. Ifthe contrary, perhaps I might be fa- 
voured with a seat. In aninstant the workman sprang 
up, wiped his stool ‘with an apron for me, and sat down 
himself on his workbench. Ina few cases I had to 
make a further explanation that I did not come ‘or pray- 
erand religious discourse. ‘The conversation invariably 
took that turn before I left, as it naturally does with the 
anxious and suffering ; but two or three rushed at once 
into such shceking cant, that I lost no time in telling 


the cases of crime in the United States. I also told 


because this was against the rules of the prison. ‘They 
were glad to converse with me on my own conditions, 
and Lam confident that they presented me faithfully 
with their state of mind as it appeared to themselves, 
I have never received confidence more full and simple 
than theirs, and much of it was very extraordinary. All, 
except two or three, voluntarily acknowledged their guilt; 
the last point, of course, on which I should have chosen 
to pressthem. It seemed a relief to them to dwell on 
the minutest particulars relating to their temptation to 
their crime, and the time and mode of its commission, 
One man began protesting his innocence early in our 
conversation ; following the practice common among 
felons, of declaring himself a guilty fellow enough, but 
innocent of this particular crime. 1 stopped him, say- 
ing that I asked him no questions, and had no business 
with his innocence or guilt, and that I did not like such 
protestations as he was making: we would talk of some- 
thing else, He looked abashed,and within half an hour 
he had communicated his first act of dishonesty in life; 
the festering wound which 1 have reason to believe he 
never before laid open to human eye. 
Several incidents of this nature which occured per- 
suade me that almost anything may be done with these 
sufferers by occasional intercourse and free sympathy. 
Each time that I went I was amazed at the effect of 
words that had passed, lightly enough, days or weeks 
before. I found thei all expecting a pardon; and the 
most painful part of my duty to them was undeceiving 
them about this. It was dreadful to see the emotion of 
some; but I knew they would have no repose of mind, 
so necessary in their case, while racked with this hope; 
I therefore took pains to explain what punishment was 
for, and how rarely pardon could be justified. On my 
subsequent visits it was cheering to see how completely 
they had understood me, and how they had followed out 
the subject to their own cntire conviction. 4 
“ Well, J.,” said I to a young man who had been ra- 
ther languid about his work, making only three shoes a 
weck while expecting a pardon, “how have you been 
since I saw you?” 

“Very fairly indeed, madam. I make, seven shoes 
a week now.” 
“Ah! then you have left off fretting yourself about 
a pardon, You have made up your mind to your term, 
dike a man.” 
“ Yes, I have been thinking about that, and somcthing 
more. I have been thinking that perhaps itis well that 
Tam hore now; for, madam, I got that that I took so 
easily, that 1 believe, if I had not. been caught, I should 
have gone back to the same place and taken more, and 
so have come in for ten years instead of five.” 
‘Twenty months afterward I heard of this man from 
the warden. He was in health, cheerful, and industrious, 
1 have no doubt of his doing well when he comes out. 
A negro, in for a very serious offence, which he ac- 
knowledged, told me of another committed long before, 
which, since his imprisonment, had weighed much 
more heavily on his mind, perhaps because no one knew 
it or suspected him; it was a theft of sixteen dollars, 
committed with some treachery. This subject had 
been entirely dismissed, and had ven gone out of my 
mind when we talked over the expiration of his term 
end his prospects.in life. “Where do you mean to 
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will have:-what is sufficient: for modetaté worker;\go fet?) Stay in’ Philade ‘lhe 
if more, the price of it will be laid ‘by. to hay 
on | the prison. 
; He is furnished with a) Bible; and other books, provided, 
The wonderfully successful friend’of criminals, Cap- |'by the friends to the institution, to circulate among the 
convicts. Some who have books at home are allowed to 
have them brought. A convict gentleman whom I 
visited had a fine library at home, and was plentifully 
supplied from thence. It was difficult to find occupa- 
tion for this unhappy man, who had never been ‘used to 
He was filling bobbins when I saw him, and 
he wrote a great deal in various languages. THis story 
was a dreadful one, too horrible to be related. His 
crime was murder, but committed under such intense 
provocation, real or imaginary, that he had the compas. 
sion of every one who knew his history. He had been 
justice of the peace for twenty years; and his interest 
was so strong that be had little doubt of being able to 
obtain a pardon, and for some years was daily wracked 
with expectation, He, told me that it was opposed by 


His case was 


stances made it necessarily sv; and the knowledge of 


worked those ‘sixteen dollars, and themy 
said he. ‘This was without the slightest ing 
“Several told‘me more about their mothers than about 
anythmg else in their former lives; and those who wer 
tried under false names seemed more afraid of their 
mothers knowing where they were than of any other 
consequence. In every case some heartsore was at thy 
bottom of the guilt. Many were as ignorant’ as Ame, 
icans ever are, and had sought to get rid of their gtiek, 
as ignorant people do, by physical excitement. Firy 
passion, then drink, then crime: this is’ the 
Most declared that the privation of tobacco was the fing 
tremendous suffering within the prison; then the Solitude: 
then the vain hope of pardon. ‘The middle part ofthe, 
term is the easiest. Near the end they grow Trestles 
and nervous. Every one that I asked could Promptly 
tell me the day of the month. * 

“ May Lask” said { to one for whom I had ius 
regard, “may | ask what all these black marks on your 
wall are for?” I was not without a conjecture, remen, 
bering that he was to go out on the 17th of the ney 
August, this being the first of December. : 

He looked down, and said he had no secret in the 
matter, only that Fshould think him very silly. Ij 
him that I did not think any amusement silly to oy 
who had so few. } 

“ Well, madam, I have been trying to find out why 
day of the week the 17th of next August will be: by 
I can’t quite make it out, because I don’t know whethe 
the next is leap year.” 

The holding out my hand to them at parting brouglt 
every one of them to tears; yet there was nothing u- 
manly in their bearing ; there was no lack of health, » 
feebleness of spirits, though a quietness of manner such 
as might be anticipated in men under punishment ani 
subject to remorse. ‘There was a degree of contentment 
(when the expectation of pardon was removed) which 
I did not look for. They spoke (such as were qualified) 
of other prisons with horror,and with approbation ap 
proaching to thankfulness of the treatment they me 
with in this, where they were not degraded as if they 
had done nothing but crime, as if they were net stil 
men. I was much moved by the temper of one, ani 
much humbled (as I often was) at thinking for how littl 
guilt some are heavily visited, when there is mot one of 
us, perhaps, who may not justly feel that, however sat 
and honoured he may appear, he has done worse, and 
deserved a more fearful retribution. 

. A friend of mine, who knew that I was visiting the 
penitentiary, asked me to sec two brothers who were in 
for forging and coining. ‘The case was notorions, the 
elder brother being an old offender. I agreed to inquire 
for them; and upon this my friend somewhat impm. 
dently fold the mother of the convicts and the wile of 
the younger one what I had promised, and sent them to 
see me. I soon perceived that the wife was telling me 
a number of family particulars in the hope that I should 
communicate them to her husband. I felt myself 
obliged to put a stop to this, as I was upon honour, ani 
could not think of violating any of the rules of the 
prison, one of which was that the convicts should re. 
ceive no intelligence from without. The wife's reply 
was heartwringing. Shesaid she did not wish toshow 
disrespect to any rales; there was but one thing that 
she implored me to convey to her husband. He bad 
expected a pardon in three months from the conviction; 
five months had now passed, and he would be wandering 
She only wanted hin to know thatit was. through no 
want of exertion on her part that he was still in prison 
I was compelled to refuse to communicate anything, 
and even to let tle young man know that I had seen 
any of his family. But in my own mind fF resolved 
not to see the convict till the warden, who was absent, 
should return to Philadelphia, and to telf him the whol, 
that he might communicate what he thought prop. 
By these means I believe the prisoner heard some com 
fortable tidings after I saw him, and I am sure he had 
never a, hard thought of his good wife: I promised her 
a most minute account of her husband's situation, to 
which thére couid be no objection. She had done 
nothing wrong, and was not to be punished, though it 
appeared that some of the ladies of Philadelphia thouglt 
otherwise, as they took from her the needlework sie 
had undertaken for the support of herself’ and her chil- 
dren during her husband’s imprisonment. ‘These vit- 
tuous ladies could not think of countenancing. anybody 
connected with forgers and coiners. 

I found the young man weaving. After some talk 


about the work, during which I saw that his mind was 
full of something else, I obviated all danger of his put 
ting questions which I could net answer by asking him 
whether he had relations in the city, This put an end 
to all reserve. He mentioned his father,and the brother 
who had led him into crime, with a forbearance an 
delicacy of forgiveness which were extremely touch- 
ing. He was not aware that I knew how differents 
tone might have been excused, might have been almost 
justified. But he spoke most of his wife. He told me 
that he had always been weak, too easily persuaded, 
from being afraid of some people about him > and that 
his wife, who had a nobler mind, always kept him up, 
yet managing to do it when they were alone so as never 
to expose his weakness. had unfortunately come 
to Philadelphia two days before her, and in that interval 
he had been threatened and persuaded into endeavow- 
ing to pass two counterfeit five-franc pieces. ‘This was 
all. But he himself did not oxtenuate his offence ot 
appear to think it a trifle. He ebserved, indeed thatat 


that time he was not aware what sins against properly 
were ; he used to think, that if some people had so much 
more than they wanted, there was no great harm in 
those who have too little taking some from them. He 
had had much time for thought since, and now saw 
plainly how necessary it was that men should be'pro- 
tected while living in society, that he believed no cou 
pulsion could now make him break the laws in any 
such way. But the mischief was done. He bad mado 
his wife wretehed, and all was over. ‘I eonvinced him 
that it was not. His term was five years; and when 
it was fulfilled ke would still bea young man, amd might 
cherish his wife for a good many years. Jt was well 
that we thought so at the time, for the hope gave him 
substantial comfort. He lifted up his head from his 
loom, where it had sunk down in his bitter weeping, 
and began to talk upon the subject I dreaded, pardon. | 
saw what kind of mind I had to deal with, reasoning 
and reflective. I led him to consider, as he bed omy 
out the purposes of law, the purposes of punishment 
and, at length, put the pe ya whether he 
thought he ought to be pardoned. ‘T'rembling from 
head to foot, and white as the wall, he bravely auswe 

“No.” asked him whether it would not be better 
settle his mind to his lot than to be trembling for fout 
years-at every footstep that came near his cell, expectog 
deliverance, and.axpecting it in vain. He did not 
swer. told him thut azhen he was heartsick with 
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im vain, perhapssome Faard thought of his wife 
she all slhe could—might rise up 
iptrouble “Ohno, no, xxever! he cried. had 
yow obtained what I wanted for her. 

{told him I should endehvour to sechis wife. He 
‘ied me to tell her that Ike was in health, had 
prought himself to own to me what he had dome, and 
he Slrould be pretty comfortable but for thimking 
how he Taaved used her; but he would try to make up 
jritone Gay. He was quite cheerful when I left him. 

The wife called on me the mext day. She said she 
qoild not stay long, as she was about to set off, with 
jerchildren, for aremote part of the country. Et was 
thing to her to leawe her husband's meigh. 

but she had beerr Geprived of the means of 
gupport by her work being from her, and mo re- 
rermained but going to her father’s house. She 
yas surprised, and seemed alzxrxost sorry (no doubt from 
zjelousy for his reputation), that her husbund ac- 
jnowledged his offence. She he had not acknow- 
it when fe went in. EL told her every particular 
about his cell and employments, as well as his looks and 
conversation, till, when I clone, she started up, say- 
Jing that she was forgetting her children, and her jour- 
ney, and everything. Whera we had parted she came 
tock agaim fromthe door te ask “one thing mnore;” 
whether X thought there would ever be anything an the 
yorld that she could dofor mae. J thought it very pos- 
able in a world of change like this, and promised to re- 
lyupon her if she could ever sserve me or mine. 
She settled herself at her father’s and after a while 
drooped ira spirits, and was something would hap- 

. When bad news carme she cried, “There! I 
knew it !?? As the turnkey passed her husbamd’s cell 
oeday he heard somenoise axad lookedin, The young 
mn was just falling from his loom ina fit of apoplexy. 
There was no delay in doimg all that can be done in 
cases ; butina few hoars hedied There is no 
yason to suppose that his inagorisonment had 
todo witha the attack. It was probably a constiteational 
tendency, aggravated by anxiety of mind. 

The prison must be tried some years longer before a 
emplete comparison of it weith others can be sade; 
but it appears at present, that if there be some few 
diseases which may possibly be aggravated by the si- 
andl thoughtfulness attendant on solitary eonfine- 
ment (wihich I do not know to be the case), there are 
many more which disappear under the regularity of 
temperateare and of hours, arad the good diet of the es- 
tblishment. There was certainly less sallowmess and 
anxiety ia the faces of the ixaznates than struck me in 
the other prisons. One mara amuazed me by calling 
the four years he had passed the most comfortable 
he had ewer known; but when he told me the wretch- 
einess of his previous life, E fully believed him. 

I found, on visiting the elder of the brothers, how 
complete is the secrecy presefved in the prison. _‘I had 
been repeatedly told that these brothers came im togeth- 
er,and, therefore, had no hesitation in mentioning the 
one to the other. was theanderstruck with the veli- 
mence with which the elder turned upon me with the 
question, ** Is my brother im tlhis prison?” “I was told 
youcamme: in together,” replied I. “Thenthey put him 
in just after me,” cried he. “* What did they fad him 
guilty of 2 What part of tlre prison ishe in? © What 
work does he do?” and a xaumber of other questions; 
none “of which, of course, KE would answer, I -was not 
very sorry that he was accidentally made acequainted 
with what he had led his youung brother into. I fearhe 
could bear it only too well. | WhenI told the warden 
the mista ke I had made, I fowemd that the younger brother 
had come in threo weeks after the elder. 

The cases I became acquainted with were not all 
hopeful. © Someof the convicts were'so stupid as not to 
be relied upon, more or less. Others canted sa detesta- 
bly, and were (always in coxanexion with their cant) so 
certain that they should mever sin more, that I have 
every expectation that they -wvill find themselves: in pri- 
son again some day. Ome fellow, a sailor, r»otorious 
for havimg taken more lives than probably amy man in 
the United States, was quite confident that he slhould be 
perfectly virtuous hencefortla. He should never touch 
anything: stronger than tea, or lifthis hand against mo. 
neyor life. ItoldhimI thorghthe couldnot be sure of 
all this till he was within sigcht of money and the smell 
of stromg liquors; and that she was more confident than 
I should like to be. He shook his shock of red hair at 
me, and glared with his ome ferociouseye, as Ine said he 
knew all about it,as he had been the worst of mmen,and 
Christ Inad had mercy on Ini poor soul When I had 
got hina away ftom his camt, and upon subjects on which 
he could talk with some simplicity, I found that even 
this max. preferred this prison to others that he had 
been im. 80 happened no conviction for murder 
had ever been procurable against him; his ixmprison- 
ments were all for theft. | Eis account of the old Wal- 
nut Street Prison was dreadful. He there daily heard 
stories of crimes, from four in the winter aftermoons till 
daylight. “Poorboasting for thecrimes they bragged 
of were never done.” I asked him how he got into 
that prison. “For a couple o’ larcenies,a gramd and a 
little,” said he, with the mmost business-like normchalance. 
He was waylaid by two old burglars on his comming out, 
and om the spot agreed upors an enterprise for the next 
night. | His mother died in his arms; he went and 
committed the burglary, weas caught, and before mid- 
night was in prison agairs. His accounts of This deeds 
Were too scientific for my wanderstanding; but I made 
out enough to be ready when he asked my ad wice what 
todo he came out. answered as if Ine were in 
earnest, advising him to leawe Philadelphia and all towns, 
and settle in the woods, out of the way of grogshops, 
bad company, and other people's property. But bis 
keeperss expect thathe will end his days with them, and 
that is the hope of that part of society which ‘fears his 
frocity. 

As the system of solitary imprisonment gaimss ground, 
I trust that the practice of prisovisiting will gain 
ground tov, Itis most desirable that it should not be 
left whaolly in the hands of proselyting religiomists, but 
be shared by those who better undcrstand human nature 
and command a greater variety of influences. For the 
sake religion itself thiss desirable, to rescue it from 
becomming a mere prison ssolaco; an exciterrrent seized 
when mo other can be had, and to be laid aside when 
old prarsuits offer themselves for resumptiom. Kind. 
heart petsons will hawe an opportunity of doing ex. 
tensive and unquestionable good by keeping wap the so- 
cial afFections of the prisesners, giving them mew ideas, 
making them cheerful, arxd investing with pleasant as- 
sociations whatever things are honest, pure, Lovely, and 
of good report. 

In other prisons mucts might thus be dome, though 
not, E think, with such extraordinary efleet ass under the 
systerma of solilary confixaement, I was struck with 
something J saw at the prison Massachu- 
setts). Several convicts, black and white, who had be- 


as an indulgenice, It seemed to hear “ The 
heavens are telling” from such lips ; but I listened to it 
with more pleasure than in some far finer places, Any 
kind person who can introduce a mew innocent pursuit 
into a prison as a solace to its inmaates cannot fail to be 
doing an important good. i 
This reminds me that a service may be renderéd, not | 
so much to the convicts as to society, by any persons 
who can supply the prisons where stonecutting is going 
on with a good set of epitaphs. At Apburn they are 
wanted, and much more at Nashville ens pr where 
the stonecutting department is superintended by an hon- 
est Englishman, whose stock of epitaphs is small and 
of miserable quality, We half undertook to prepare 
and collect some for him, but found ita less easy task 
than wehad supposed. We got out our pencils at three 
o'clock one summer morning, when our stage had 
broken down on a bad Tennessee road; but one of our 
party observing that this was the first time he had ever 
heard of making epitaphs for amusement, there was. an 
end of the attempt; and the Nashville prison remains 
unsupplied, unless somebody else has done better than 


we. 

I suspect the fault lies in the supposition that epitaphs 

of general application cannot be made atall, An epi- 
taph should be the breathing of emotion arising out of 
a particular case; and none made for stonecutters’ 
use can have much life or truth. Still, they may have 
grammar and general propriety, so as to be an advanta- 
geous'substitute for some at present in use, if only per- 
sons can be found to compose them on such considera- 
tions, 
I saw at the Charlestown prison a sight more impres- 
sive to me than all else that the walls contained; a man 
of might, but whose power had taken a wrong direc- 
tion; his hand being against every man, and every 
man’s against him. He is a prison-breaker so formida- 
ble asto be regarded and treated as if he were of Satan- 
ic race, and not as made up of flesh aud blood, and emo- 
tions that may be roused, and affections subject to the 
touch. He seems, indeed, to have become somewhat of 
the Satanic kind, for he is now piqued to do all the harm 
he can. His pride is in for it; his reputation stands 
upon it. I was shown an enormous block of stone 
which he had displaced by the aid of a “gentleman” 
outside, who, for fear of the prison-breaker’s babbling, 
committed suicide on his recapture. The strong man 
was heavity fettered, confined in a different cell every 
right,and conducted to it by a parcel of turnkeys. As 
we stood aside in the echoing passage to let the array 
go by, there was something really grand in the air of 
the man who had virtually said to himself, “ Evil, be 
thou my good !” He stepped slowly, clanking his chains, 
and looking us full in the face as he passed. He cannot 
but have a calm sense of power when he nightly sees 
the irons, the bars and locks, and the six fellow-men, 
all in requisition to keep him from working his will.— 
As we saw him slowly turn into his cell, and heard 
lock after lock shot behind him, I could not help think- 
ing there was much true monarchical feeling within 
those four narrow walls. 


FIRST SIGHT OF SLAVERY. 


Ed io, ch’avea di riguardar desio 
La condicion, che tal fortezza serra, 
Com’ i fu dentro, ’occhio intorno invio, 

E veggio ad ogni man grande cam 

Piena ad duolo, e di tormento rio. 


Dante. 

From the day of my entering the States till that of 
my leaving Philadelphia] had seen society basking in 
one bright sunshine of good-will. The sweet temper 
and kindly manners of the Americans weso striking to 
fireigners, that it is some time before the dazzled stranger 
perceives that, genuine as is all this good, evils as black 
as night exist along with it. I lead been received with 
such hearty hospitality everywhere, and had lived among 
friends so conscientivus in their regard for human rig hts, 
that, though I had heard of abolition riots, and had ob- 
served somewhat of the degradation of the blacks, my 
mind had not yet been really troubled about the enmity 
of the races, The time of awakening must come. It 
began just before I left Philadelphia. 

I was calling ona lady whom I had heard speak 
with strong horror of the abolitionists (with whom I 
had then no acquaintance,) and she turned round upon 
me with the question whether I would not prevent, if I 
could, the marriage of a white person witha person of 
colour. I saw at once the beginning of endless troubles 
in this inquiry, and was very sorry it had been made; 
but my determination had beem adopted long before, 
never to evade the great question of colour; never to 
provoke it; but always to meet it plainly in whatever 
form it should be presented. [I replied that I would 
never, under any circumstances, try to separate persons 
who really loved, believing such to be truly those whom 
God had joined; but I observed that the case she put 
was one not likely to happen, as I believed the blacks 
were no more disposed to marry the whites than the 
whites to marry the blacks, ‘*You are an amalgama- 
tionist!” cried she. I told her that the party term was 
new to me; but that she must give what name she 
pleased to the principle I had declared in answer to her 
question. ‘This lady is an eminent religionist, and de- 
nunciations spread rapidly from her. The day before 
I left Philadelphia my old shipmate, the Prussian phy- 
sician, arrived there, and lost no time in calling to tell 
me, with much agitation, that I must notgo a step far- 
ther south ; that he hed heard on all hands, within two, 
hours of his arrival, that I was an amalgamationist, and 
that my having published a story against slavery would 
be fatal to me in the slave states. I didnot give much 
eredit to the latter part of this news, and saw plainly 
that all I had to do was to go straight on. I really de. 
sired to see the working of the slave system, and was 
glad that my having published againstits principles di- 
vested me altogether of the character of a spy, and gave 
mean unquestioned liberty to publish the results of 
what I might observe. In order to see things as they 
were, it was necessary that people's minds should not 
be prepossessed by my friends as to my opinions and 
conduct ; and I therefore forbade my Philadelphia friends 
to publish in the newspapers, as they wished, an auti- 
hdote to the charges already current against me. 

The next day I first set foot in aslave state, arriving 
in the evening at Baltimore. I dreaded inexpressibly 
the first sight of a slave, and could not help speculating 
onthe lot of every person of colour] saw from the 
windows the first few days. ‘The servantsin the house 
wheoe I was were free blacks. 

Before a week was over I perceived that all that is 
said in England of the hatred of the whites to the 
blacks in America in short of the truth, The slanders 
that 1 heard of thee free blacks were too groos to in- 
jure my estimation of any but those who spoke them. 
In Baltimore the bodies of coloured people exclusively 

taken for dissection, “ because the whites do not like 
it, and the coloured people cannot resist.” It is won- 


haved well, were practisixag singing, which is allowed 


tion of the colouring of the skin) thus assumed to bé 
the pattern of that of the whites; that the exquisite 
nervous system, the instrument of moral as well ‘as 
physicial pleasures and pains, can be nicely investigat- 
ed, on the ground of its being anologous with that of 
the whites ; that not only the mechanism, but the sensi- 
bilities of the degraded race should be argued from to 
those of the exalted order, and that men come from such 
a study with contempt for these brethern in their cow 

tenances, hatred in their hearts, and insult on their ton- 
gues. These students are the men who cannot say that 
the coloured people have rot nerves that quiver under 
moral injury, nor a brain that is on fire with insult, nor 
a pulses that throb under oppression. ‘These are the 
men who should stay the hand of the rash and ignorant 
possessors of power, who crush being of creatures, like 
themselves, “ fearfully and wonderfully miade.” But 
to speak the right word, to hold out the helping hand, 
these searchers into man have not light nor strength. 

It was in Baltimore that I heard Miss Edgeworth 
denounced as a woman of no intelligence or delicacy, 
whose works could never be cared for again, because, 
in Belinda, poor Juba was’ married, at length, to an 
English farmer’s daughter! The incident is so subor- 
dinate that 1 had entirely forgotten it; but a cleagy- 
man’s lady threw the volume to the opposite corner of 
the floor when she came to the page. As I have said 
elsewhere, Miss Edgeworth is worshipped throughout 
the United States ; but it-is in spite of this terrible pas. 
sage, this clause of a sentence in Belinda, which no- 
body in America can tolerate, while no one elsewhere 
ever, I should think, dreamed of finding fault with it. 

A lady from New England, staying in Baltimore, 

wasone day talking over slavery with me, her detestation 
of it being great, when I told her I dreaded seeing aslave. 
“Youhave seen one,” said she. “ You were waited on 
by a slave yesterday evening.” She told me of a 
gentleman who let out and lent out his slaves to wait 
at gentlemen’s houses, and that the tall handsome mu- 
latto who handed the tea at a party the evening before 
was one of these. I was glad it was over for once; but 
T never lost the painful feeling caused to a stranger by 
intercourse with slaves. No familiarity with them, no 
mirth and contentment on their part, ever soothed the 
miserable restlessness caused by the presence of a 
deeply-injured fellow-being. No wonder or ridicule on 
the spot avails anything the stranger. He suffers, and 
must suffer from this, deeply and long, as surely as he 
is human and hates oppression. ; 
The next slave that I saw, knowing that it was a 
slave, was at Washington, where a little child 
took hold of my gown in the passage of our boarding- 
house, and entered our drawing-room with me. She 
shut the door softly, as asking leave tostay. I took up 
a newspaper. She sat at my feet, and began amusing 
herself with my shoestrings.. Finding herself not dis- 
couraged, she presently begged play by peeping at me 
above and on each side the newspaper. She was a 
brighteyed, merey-hearted child; confiding, like other 
children, and dreading no evil, but doomed, hopelessly 
doomed, to ignorance, privation, and moral degradation. 
When I looked at her, and, thought of the fearful 
disobedience to the first of moral laws, the cowardly 
treachery, the cruel abuse of power involved in thus 
dooming to blight a being so helpless, so confiding, and 
so full of promise, a horror came over me which sicken- 
ed my very soul. To see slaves is not to be reconciled 
to slavery. 

At Baltimore and Washington again I was warned, 
in various stealthy was, of perils awaiting me in the 
South. I had no means of ascertaining the justness of 
these warnings but by going on, and turning back for 


termined to say no word to my companions ( who were 
in no danger), but to see the truth for myself. The 
threats proved idle, as I suspected they would. Through- 
out the South I met with very candid and kind treat- 
ment. I mention these warnings partly because they 
are a fact connected with the state of the country, and 
partly because it will afterward appear that the stran- 
ger’s real danger lies in the North and West, over 
which the South had, in my case, greatly the advantage 
in liberality. 


LIFE AT WASHINGTON. 


“ With studious thought observed the illustrious throng. 
In Nature’s order as they pass’d along ; 
Their names, their fates.’ 
Dryven’s Znied. 


Wasnincron is no place for persons of domestic tastes, 
Persons who love dissipation, persons who love to watch 
the game of politics, and those whomake a study of strong 
minds under strong excitements, like a season at Wash- 
ington; but it is dreary to those whose pursuits and affec- 
tions are domestic. I spent five weeks there, and was hear- 
tily glad when they were over. I felt the satisfaction all 
the tine of doing something that was highly useful; of 
getting knowledge that was necessary to me, and could 
not be otherwise obtained ; but the quiet delights of my 
Philadelphia home (though there half our time was 
spent in visiting) had spoiled me for such a life asevery 
one leads at the metropolis, I have always looked 
back upon the five weeks at Washington as one of the 
most profitable, but by far the least.agreeable, of my re- 
sidences in the United States, 

Yet we were remarkably fortunate in our domestic 
arrangements there. We joined a party of highly es- 
teemed and kind friends: a member of the House of 
Representatives from Massachusetts, his wife and sister- 
in-law, and a senator from Maine. We (the above 
party) had a drawing-room to ourselves and a separate 
table at Mrs, Peyton’s boarding-house; so that we 
formed a quiet family group enough, if only we had had 
any quietin which to enjoy the privilege. , 

We arrived at Washington on the 13th of January; 
1835, the year of the short session of Congress which 
closes orf the 4th of March, -so that we continued to see 
the proceedings of Congress at its busiest and most in- 
teresting time. 

The approach tothe city is striking to’ all strangers 
from its oddness. I saw the dome of the Capitol from 
a considerable distance at theend of a straight road ; but, 
though I was prepared by the descriptions of preceding 
travellers, I was prepared by surprise on finding myself 
beneath the splendid building, so sordid are the enclosures 
and houses on its very verge. We wound round its 
base, and entered Pennsylvania Avenue, the only one of 
the grand avenues intended to centre in the Capitol 
which has* been built up with any complelencss Our 
boarding-house was admirably situated, being some 
little way down this avenue, a few minutes’ walk only 
from the Capitol, and a mile in a straighs line from the 
White House, the residences of the heads of departments 
and the British legation. 

In Philadelphia I had found perpetual difficult in re- 
membering that I was in a foreign country. The pro- 
nunciation of a few words by our host and hostess, the 


derful that the bodily structure can be (with the excep. 


dinner-table, and the inquiries of visiters were almost 


such vague reasons was not to be thought of. So I de. | before; and were kindly made acquainted 


- 
all that occugred to remind me that I was not ina 
brother’s house, At Washington it was very different. 


The city itself is unlike any other that ever was seen, 
straggling out hither and thither, with w small house or 
two a quarter of a mile fromi any other; 60 that, in 
making callin the city,” we had to cross ditches and 
stiles, and walk alternately on grass and pavements, and 
strike across a field to reach a street. Then the wea-— 
ther was so strange; sometimes socdld that the only 
way I could get any comfort was by stretching on the 
sofa drawn before the fire vip to'the very fender ( on 
which days every person who went in and ont of the 
house was sure to leave the front doér wide open) ; 
then the next morning, pethaps, if we went out muffled 
in furs, we had to turn back and exchange ont wraps 
for a light shawl. Then we were waited upon by a 
slave oppointed for the exclusive service oi our party - 
during our stay. Then there were eanvass-baek ducks, 
and all manner of other ducks on the table, in greater - 
profusion than any single article of food, except turkeys, 
that I ever saw. Then there was the society, singu- 
larly compounded from the largest variety of elements = 
foreign ambassadors, the American government, mem- 
bers of Congress, from Clay and Webster down to 
Davy Crokett, Benton from Missouri, and Cuthbert, 
with the freshest Irish brogue, from Georgia; flippant 
young belles, “pious” wives dutifully attending their 
husbands, and groaning over the frivolities of the place ; 
grave judges, saucy travellers, pert. newspaper re 
melancholy Indian chiefs, and timid New England Js 
dies, trembling on the verge of the ; all this was 
wholly unlike anything that is to be seen in any other. 
city in the world ; for all these are mixed up togeter in 
daily intercourse, like the higher circle of a little village, 
and there is nothing else. You have this. or nothing ; 
you pass your days among these people, or you spend 
them alone. It is in Washington that varieties of man- 
hers are canspicuous. Thete the Southerners appear . 
to the most Advantage, and the New Englanders to the 
least; the ease and frank courtesy of the gentry of the 
South (with an occasional touch of arrogance, however) 
contrasting favourably with the eautious, somewhat 
gauche, and too deferential air of the members from the 
North. One fancies one can tell a New England mem- 
ber in the open air by his deprecatory walk. He seems 
to bear in mind perpetually that he cannot fighta duel, 
while other people can. The odd mortals that wander — 
in from the western border cannot be described as a 
class, for no one is like anybody else. One has.a neck 
like a crane, making an interval of inches between stock 
and chin. Another wears no cravat, apparently be- 
cause there is no room for one. A third has his lank 
black heir parted accurately down the middle, and dis- 
posed in bands in front, so that he is taken fora woman . 
when only the head ig seen in a crowd. A fourth puts 
an arm round the neck of a neighbour on either side 
as he stands, seeming aftaid of his tall wirehyng frame 
dropping to pieces if he tries to stand alone; a fifth 
makes something between a bow and a courtesy to 
einai who comes near, and proses with a knowing 
air: all having shrewd faces, and bei 
fit for the business they come 
Our way of life was so diversified that it is difficult 
to give an aceount of our day; the only way in which 
one day resembled another being that one had any pri- 
vacy. We breakfasted about nine, surrounded by the 
heaps of newspapers, documents, and letters which the 
post and newsmen brought to the parliamentary mem- 
bers of our party. We amused ourselves with the 
ferent versions given by the Globe and the Intelligencer 
—the administration and opposition papers—to speeches 
and proceedings at which we had been present the day 
re- 


presentative friend with the nature 
ness, the petitions he hed to present, the dilemmas in 
which he was placed by his constituents of different 
parties, and his hopes and fears about favourite measures 
in progress. The senator happened, from a peculiar set 
of circumstances, to be an idle man just now. He 
taught me many things, and rallied me on my asking 
him so few questiona, while, in fact, my head was al- 
ready so much too full with what was flowing in upon 
me from all sides, that I belonged for nothing so much 
as to go to sleep for a week. This gentleman’s pecu- 
liar and not very agreeable position arose out of the 
troublesome question of Instructionsto Representatives. 
Senators are chosen for a term of six years, one third of 
the body going out every two years, the term being 
made thus long in order to ensure some stability of po- 
licy in the Senate. If the government of the state from 
which the senator is sent changes in politics during his 
term, he may be annoyed by instructions to vote con- 
trary to his principles, and, if he refuses, by a call to 
resign, on the ground of his representing the opinions 
of the minority. This had been the predicament of 
our companion; and the question of resigning or not 
under such circumstances had become generally a very 
important and interesting one, but one.which there was 
no means of settling, Each member. in such a scrape 
must act as his own judgment and conscience dictate 
under the citreumstances.of the particular case. Our 
companion made a mistake. When the attempt to in- 
struct him was made, he said he appealed from the new 
legislature of his state to the people who chose him. - 
He did appeal by standing candidate for the office of — 
governor of the state, and was defeated, No 

then remained but resigning; which he did imme- 
diately, when his senatorial term was within half a 
session of its close. He had withdrawn from the 
Senate Chamber, and was winding up his political af 
fairs at the time when we joined his party. 

At a little before eleven we usually set out for the 
Capitol, and passed the morning eirther ip, the Senate 
Chamber or the Supreme Court, unless it was 
to. make calls, or to sit, to the artist who was paintiig 
my portrait, or to join a party on some excursion in 
the neighbourhood. We. avoided spending the morn- 
ing at home when we could, as_ it was: sure. to be en- 
tirely consumed with callers, and we became too much 
exhausted before the fatigues of the evening began. 
Much amusement was picked up in the. -artist’s apart- 
ment in the Capitel; members and. strangers dropped 
in, and the newsvof the hour circulated ; but the Senate 
Chamber was eur favourite resort. returned home 
to dinner some time between four and six, and the 
cloth was seldem removed before visiters entered. - The 
stream continued to flow in during the whole evening, 
unless we were all going out together. We disap. 
peared, one by one, to dresa for some ball, rout, 
levee, or masquerade; and went out, more or less wil. 
lingly, according as we left behind us visiters more or 
less pleasent, The half hour round our drawing-room 
fire afier our return was the pleasantest time of thé day, 
weary as we were. Then our foreigners’ perzlexitics were 
explained for us; we compared impressions, made 
common property/of what had amused us individually ; 
and, in some sort, set our overcharged minds in order 
before we retired ta rest. 
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“BROWN’'S LITERARY OMNIBUS. _ 


Our pleasant evenings were some spent at home ine 
society of the highest, order. Ladies, literary, fashiona- 
le, or domestic, would spend: ap hour ‘with us on their 
from a dinner or to a ball. Members of Congress 
would repose themselves by our fireside. Mr. Clay, 
sitting upright.on the sofa, with his snuff-box ever in 
his hand, would discourse for many an hour in his even, 
nef, any.one of the great subjects of 
American policy which we might happen to start, al- 


‘ter burst of laughter, or smoothly discoursing to the 


houn, the cast-iron man, who looks.as if he had never 
been born and never could be extinguished, would come 
in sometimes to keep our understandings upon a pain- 
‘fal stretch for a short while, and leave us to tuke to 
pieces his close, rapid, theoretical, illustrated talk, and 
_see what we could make of it. We found it usually 
more worth retaining as a curiosity than as either very 


" “just or useful. His’ speech abounds in figures, truly 


‘illustrative, if that which they illustrate were but true 
‘also. _ But his theories of government (almost the only 
subject on which his thoughts are employed), the 
squarest and compactest that ever were made, are com- 
Bers. out of limited elements, and are not, therefore, 
ly to stand service very well. It is at first extreme- 
. ‘Ty interesting to hear Mr. Calhoun talk ; and there is a 
never-failing evidence of power in.all he says and does 
which commands intellectual reyerence ; but the admira- 
‘tion is too soon turned into regret, into absolute melan- 
‘choly. It is impossible to resist the conviction that all 
this force can be at best but useless, and is but too like- 
“Ty to be very mischievous. His mind has long lost all 
‘power of communicating with any other. I know of 
“no man who lives in such utter intellectual solitude. 
"He meets men, and harangues them by the fireside as 
in the Senate ; he is wrought like a piece of machinery, 
set a going vehemently by a weight, and stops while 
you answer; he either passes. by what you say, or 
_\ twists it into a suitability with what is in his head, and 
begins to lecture again. Of course, a mind like this can 
have little influence in the Senate, except by virtue, per- 
petually wearing out, of what it did in its less eccentric 
days; but ifs influence at home is to be dreaded. There 
is no hope that an intellect so cast in narrow theories 
“will accommodate itself to varying circumstances ; and 
there is every danger that it will break up all that it 
can, in order to remoald the materiale in its own way. 
Mr. Calhoun is as full as ever of his nullification doc. 
‘trines ; and those who know the force that is in him, 
and his utter incapacity of modification by other minds 
(after having gone through as remarkable a revolution 
‘of political opinion as perhaps any man ever expe- 
rienced), will no nzore expect repose and self-retention 
‘from him than from a volcano in full force. Relaxation 
. is no longer in the power of his will. I never saw any 
one who so completely gave me the idea of possession. 
Half an hour’s conversation with him is enough to 
make a necessarian of anybody. Accordingly, he is 
more complained of than blamed by his enemies, His 
“moments of softness in his family, and when recurring 
to old college days, are hailed by all as a relief to the 
* vehement working of the intellectual machine; a relief 
equally to himself and others. Those moments are as 
“touching to the observer as tears on the face of a 
‘soldier, 
_. One incident befell during my stay which moved 
“everybody. A representative from South Carolina was 
ill, a friend of Mr, Calhoun’s; aad Mr. Calhoun parted 
* fom us one day, on leaving the Capitol, to visit this sick 
~ gentleman, The physician told Mr. Calhoun on his 
entrance that his friend was dying, and could not live 
more than a few hours. A visiter, not knowing 
this, asked the sick man how he was. “To judge by 
my own feelings,” said he, “much better; but by the 
countenances of my friends, not.” And he begged to 
be told the truth. On hearing it, he instantly beckuned 
Mr. Calhoun to him, and said, “ I hear they are giving 
"you rough treatment in the Senate. Let a dying friend 
" implore you to guard your looks and words so as that 
no untue warmth may make you appear unworthy of 
your principles.” “ ‘This was friendship, strong friend- 
ship,” said Mr. Calhoun to me and to many others; 
and it had its due effect upon him. A few days after, 
~ Cvlenel Benton, a fantastic senator from Missouri, in- 
terrupted Mr. Calhoun in a speech, for the purpose of 
making an attack upon him, which would have been 
* insufferable if it had not been too absurdly worded to 
be easily made anything of.. He was called to order ; 
this was objected to ; the Senate divided upon the point 
of order, being dissatisfied with the decision of the 
chair; in short, Mr. Calhoun sat for two full hours 
hearing his veracity talked about before his speech 
could proceed, He sat in stern patience, scarcely mov- 
ing a muscle the whole time; and, when it was all set 
tled in his favour, merely observed-that his friends need 
not fear his being disturbed by an attack of this nature 
from such a quarter, and resumed his spevch at the pre- 
' gise point where his argument had been broken off. It 
was great, and would have satisfied the “ strong friend. 
ship” of his departed comrade if he could have been 
there to see it. : 

Our active-minded, genial friend, Judge Story, found 
time to visit us frequently, though he is one of the bu- 
sicst men in the world ; writing half a dezen great law- 
books every year; having his full share of the business 
of the Supreme Court upon his hands ; his professor- 
ship to attend to; the District Courts at home in Mas. 
sachusetts, and a correspondence which spreads half 
over the world. His talk would gush out for hours, 
and there was never too much of it for us; it is so 
heartfelt, go lively, so various; and his face all the 
while, notwithstanding his gray ‘hair, showing all the 
mobility and ingenuousness of a child's. There is no 
tolerable portrait of Judge Story, and there never will 
be:: 1 should like to'bring him face to face with a per- 
son’ who enteftains the common English idea of how 
aw American looks and behaves. I should like to see 
what guch.a one would make of the quick smiles, the 
glistening eye, the gleeful tone, with’ passing touches. of 
sentiment; the innocent self'complacency, the cunfiding, 
devoted affections of the great American lawyer.” ‘I'he 

would be totally at fault, 

With Judge Story sometimes. came the man towhom 
he Jooked'up with feelings little short of adoration—the 
aged Chiefjustice Marshall. /Phere was almest too 
yauch mutual respect in our firet meeting; we knew 
something of his individual merits and services ; and 
he maintained through life, and carried to his grave, a 
everenc* for woman as rare in its kind as in ity degree, 
It had all the theoretical fervour’ and magnificenee of 
Uncle Tvby’s, with the advantage of being grounded 

im extensive knowledge’ of the sex. He was tle 
ther and the grandfather of womea-; and out of this 


experience he brought, not only the love and pity which 


steady conviction of their intellectual equality .with 


whe- 
‘ther many others could say they enjoyed: it, When} 


their offices and position command, and the awe of pu- 
rity which they excite in the minds of the pure, but a 


men ; and, with this, a deep sense of their social. inju- 
ries. Throughout life he so invariably sustained their 
cause, that no indulgent libertine dared to flattet and 
humour; no skeptic, secure in the possession of power, 
dared to scoff at the claims of woman in the presence of 
Marshall, who, made clearsighted by his purity, knew 
the sex far better than either. | 

How delighted: we were to see Judge Story bring in 
the tall, majestic, brighteyed old man! old by chronolo- 
gy, by the lines on his composed face, and by his ser- 
vices to the republic; but so dignified, so fresh, so pre- 
sent to the time, that no feeling of compassionate consi- 
deration for age dared to mix with the contemplation of 
him, ‘The first evening he asked me much about En- 
glish politics, and especially whether the people were 
not fast ripening for the abolition of our religious esta- 
blishment; an institution which, after a long study of 
it, he considered so monstrous in principle, and so inju- 
rious to true religion in practice, that he could not imu- 
gine that it could be upheld for anything but political 
‘purposes. There was no prejudice. here on account of 
American modes being different; for he observed that 
the clergy were there, as elsewhere, far from being in 
the van of society ; and lamented the,existence of much 
fangticism in the United States; but he saw the evils 
of an establishment the more clearly, not the less, from 
being aware of the faults in the administration of reli- 
gion at home. The most animated moment of our con- 
versation was when I told him I was going to visit Mr. 
Madison on leaving Washington. He instantly sat up- 
right in his chair, and with beaming eyes began to 
praise Mr. Madison. . Madison received the mention of 
Marshall’s name in just the same mapner; yet these 
men were strongly opposed in politics, and their mag- 
nanimous eppreciation of each other underwent no 
slight or brief trial. 

Judge Porter sometimes came, a hearty friend, and 
much like a fellow-countryman, though, he was a sena- 
tor of the United States, and had previously been, for 
fourteen years, Judge of the Supreme Court of Lovisi- 
ana. He was Irish by birth. His father was vindic- 
tively executed, with cruel haste, under martial law, in 
the Irish rebellion; and the sons were sent by their 
noble-minded mother to America, where Alexander, the 
eldest, has thus raised himself into a station of high 
honour. Judge Porter’s warmth, sincerity, generosity, 
knowledge, and wit are the pride of his constituents, 
and very ornamental to the Senate. What their charm 
is by the fireside may be imagined. : 

Such are only a few among a multitude whose con- 
versation filled up the few evenings we spent at home. 
Among the pleasantest visits we paid were dinners at 
the president’s, at the houses of heads of departments, 
at the British legation, and at the Southern members’ 
congressional mess. We highly enjoyed our dinings 
at the British legation, where we felt ourselves at home 
among our countrymen. Once, indeed, we were invited 
to help to do the honours as English ladies to the seven 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and seven great lawyers 
besides, when we had the merriest day that could well 
be. _ Mr. Webster fell chiefly to my share, and there is 
no merrier man than he; and Judge Story would en- 
liven a dinner-table at Pekin. One laughable peculiari- 
ty at the British legation was the confusion of tongues 
among the servants, who ask you to take fish, flesh, 
and fowl in Spanish, Italian, German, Dutch, Irish, or 
French. The foreign ambassadors are terribly plagued 
about servants. No American will wear livery, and 
there is no reason why any American should. But the 
British ambassador must have livery servants. He 
makes what compromise he ean, allowing his people to 
appear without livery out of doors except on state octa- 
sions; but yet he. is obliged to pick up his domestics 
from among foreigners who are in want of a subsistence 
for a short time, and are sure to go away as soon as 
they can find any employment in which the wearing a 
livery is not requisite. The woes of this state of things, 
however, were the portion of the host, not of his guests; 
and the hearty hospitality with which we were ever 
greeted by the minister and his atta combined 
with the attractions of the society they brought together, 
made our visits to them some of the pleasantest hours 
we passed in Washington, 

Slight incidents were perpetually showing, in an 
amusing way, the village-like character of some of the 
arrangements at Washingtcn. I remember that some 
of our party went one day to dine at Mr. Secretary 
Cass’s, and the rest of us at Mr. Secretary Woodbury’s. 
The next morning a lady of the Cass party asked me 
whether we had candied oranges at the Woodburys’. 
“No.” “Then,” said she, “they had candied oranges 
at the attorney-general’s.” “How do you know?” 
“Oh, as we were on the way, I saw a dish carried ; 
and as we had none at the Cass’s, I knew they must 
either be for the Woodburys or the attorney-general,”’ 
There were candied oranges at thé attorney-general’s. 

When we became intimate some time afterward with 

some Southern friends, with whom we now dined at 
their congressional mess, they gave us an amusing ac- 
count of the preparations for our dinner. y boarded 
(from a really self-denying kindness) at a house where 
the arrangements were of a very inferior kind. ‘Two 
sessions previous to our being there they had invited a 
large party of eminent persons to dinner, and had com- 
mitted the ordering of the arrangements to a gentleman 
of their mess, advising him to engage a French cook in 
order to ensure a good dinner, ‘The gentléinan engaged 
a Frenchman, concluding he must be a cook, which, 
however, he was not; and the dinner turned out so 
unfortunately, that the mess determined to ask no more 
dinner-eompany while they remained in that house. 
When we arrived, however, it was th it necessary 
to ask us to dinner. ‘There was little hepecthat all 
would go rightly; and the two senators of the mess 
were laughingly requested, in case of any blunder, to 
talk nullification as fast as possible to us ladies. ‘This 
was done so efficaciously, that, when dinner was over, I 
could not have told a single dish that was on the table, 
except that a ham stood before me, which we were too 
full ef nullification to attack, Our hosts informed us, 
long afterward, that it was a bad dinner badly served ; 
Bat Wie matter, 
At the president's I met a very Jarge party, among 
whom there was more stiffness than 1 saw ip any other 
society in America. It was not the fault of the presi- 
dent or his family, but of the way in which the com- 
pany was unavoidably brought together, With the ex- 
ception of my party, the name of everybody present be- 
gan with J, K, or Lj that is to say, it eonsisted of 
meipbers of Congress, who are invited alphabetically, to 
énsure wone being left out. .‘Phis principle ef selection 
is not, perhaps, the best for the promotion of ease and 
sociability ; and well as I liked the day, I” dc 


‘the bold stroke by which he obtained the sanction of 


we went in the president was standing in the middle of 
the room to receive his guests. After speaking a few 
words with me, he gave me into the eharge-of Major 
Donelson, his secretary, who seated me, and brought up 
for introduction each guest as he passed from before 
the president. A congressional friend of mine (whose 


chair, and gave me an account of each gentleman who 
was introduced to me; where he came from, what his 
politics were, and how, if at all, he had distinguished 
himself. All this was highly amusing. At dinner the 
president was quite disposed for conversation. Indeed, 
he did nothing but talk. th is poor, and. his 
diet of the sparest. We talked freely of. the 


American politics as I was, entirely forgetting that the 
great French question was pending, and that the presi- 
dent and the King of the French were then bandying 
very hard words, I was most struck and surprised 
with the president’s complaints of the American Senate, 
in, which there was at that time a small majority 
against the administration, He told me that I must 
not judge of the body by what I saw it then, and that 
after the 4th of March I should behold a Senate more 
worthy of the country. , After the 4th of March there 
was, if I remember rightly, a majority of two in favour 
of the government, The ground of his complaint was, 
that the senators had sacrificed their dignity by disre- 
garding the wishes of their constituents, The other 
side of the question is, t’ at the dignity of the Senate is 
best consulted by its members following their own con- 
victions, declining instructions for the term for which 
they are elected, It is a serious difficulty, originating in 
the very construction of the body, and not to be settled 
by dispute. 

The president offered me bonbons for a child belong- 
ing to our party at home, and told me how many chil- 
dren (of his nephew’s and his adopted son’s) he had 
about him, with a mildness and kindliness which con- 
trasted well with his tone upon some public occasions. 
He did the honours of his house with gentleness and 
politeness to myself, and, as far as I saw, to every one 
else. About an hour after dinner he rose, end we led 
the way into the drawing-room, where the whole com- 
pany, gentlemen as well as ladies, followed to take cof 
fee; aiter which every one departed, some homeward, 
some to make evening calls, and others, among whom 
were ourselves, to a splendid ball at the other extremity 
of the city. 

General Jackson is extremely tall and thin, with a 
slight stoop, betokening more weakness than naturally 
belongs to his years. He has a profusion of stiff gray 
hair, which gives to his appearance whatever there is 
of forinidable in it, His countenance bears commonly 
an expression of melancholy gravity; though, when 
roused, the fire of passion flashes from his eyes, and 
his whole person looks then formidable enough. His 
mode of speech is slow and quiet, and his phraseology 
sufficiently betokens that his time has not been passed 
among books. When I was at Washington albums 
were the fashion and the plague of the day. I scarcely 
ever came home but I found an album on my table or 
requests for autographs; but some ladies went much 
further than petitioning a foreigner who might be sup- 
posed to have leisure. I have actually seen them stand 
at the door of the Senate Chamber, and send the door- 
keeper with an album, and a request to write in it, to 
Mr. Webster and other eminent members, I have seen 
them do worse; stand at the door of the Supreme 
Court, and send in their albums to Chief-justice Mar- 
shall while he was on the bench hearing pleadings. 
The poor president was terribly persecuted ; and to him 
it was a real nuisance, as he had no poetical resource 
but Watt’s hymns. I have seen verses and stanzas of 
a most ominous purport from Watts, in the president’s 
very conspicuous handwriting, standing in the midst of 
the crowquill compliments and translucent charades 
which are the staple of albums. Nothing was done to 
repress this atrocious impertinence of the ladies. I al- 
ways declined writing more than name and dute; but 
senators, judges, and statesmen submitted to write gal- 
lant nonsense at the request of any woman who would 
stoop to desire it. 

Colonel Johnson, now Vice-president of the United 
States, sat opposite to me at the president’s dinner-table. 
This is the gentleman once believed to have killed Te- 
cumseh, and to have written the Report on Sunday 
Mails, which has been the admiration of society ever 
since it appeared; but I believe Colonel Johnson is no 
longer supposed to be the author of either of these 
deeds. General Mason spoke of him to me at New 
York with much friendship, and with strong hope of 
his becoming president. I heard the idea so ridiculed 
by members of the federal party afterward, that I con- 
cluded General Mason to be in the same case with 
hundreds more who believe their intimate friends sure 
of being president. But Colonel Johnson is actually 
vice-president, and the hope seems reasonable ; though 
the slavery question will probably be the point on which 
the next election will turn, which may again be to the 
disadvantage of the colonel. If he should become pre- 
sident, he will be as strange-looking a potcntate as ever 
raled. His countenance is wild, though with much cle- 
verness in it; his hair wanders all abroad, and he 
wears no cravat. But there is no telling how he might 
louk if dressed like other people, 

I was fortunate enough once to catch a glimpse of 
the invisible Amos Kendall, one of the most remarkable 
men in America. He is susposed to be the moving 
spring of the whole administration ; the thinker, planner ; 
and doer; but it is all in the dark. Documents are 
issued of an excellence which prevents their being at- 
tributed to persons who take the responsibility of them ; 
a correspondence is kept up all over the country for 
which no one seems to be answerable; work is done, of 
goblin extent and with goblin speed, which makes men 
look about them with a superstitious wonder ;-and the 
invinsible Amos Kendall has the credit of it all. Presi- 
dent Jackson’s Letters to his Cabinet are raid to be 
Kendall’s; the Report on Sunday Mails is attributed to 
Kendall; the letters sent from Washington to appear in 
remvte country newspapers, whence they are collected 
and published in the Globe as demonstrations of public 
opinion, are pronounced to be written by Kendall.— 
Every mysterious paragraph in opposition newspapers 
relates to Kendall; and it is sore relief’ to the tinaid that 
his having now the office of postmater-generalaffurds op- 
portunity for open attacks apom this twilight personage ; 
who is proved, by the faults in the postoffice admin- 
istration not to be able to do quite everything well. But 
he is und«-abtedly a great genius. He unites with bis 
“great talent for silence” a splendid audacity, One 
proof of this I have given elsewhere, in the account of 


the Senate to his appointment as postunaster genera].* 
It is Clear that he conld not do the work hé duos 
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name began with a J) stationed himself behind my | false 


governments of England and France; J, noyice in’ 


(ineredible enough in amount any way) if he went i 
society like other men. He did however, one eveni 
I think it was at the attorney.general’s. The moment] 
went in, intimations reached me from all quarters, am; 
nods and winks, “ Kendall is here;” “ That is he” Ts 
at once that his, plea for seclusion (bad health) is ,, 
une. The:extreme sallowness: of his complexig 
and hair of such perfect whiteness as is rarely seen in 
man of middle uge, testified to disease. His coun, 
nance does not help the superstitious to-throw off their 
dread of him. He probably does not desire this super, 
stition to melt away; for there is no calculating ho, 
much influence was given to Jackson’s administrati,, 
by the universal belicf that there was a Concealed eye 
and ahand behind the machinery of government, by 
which everything could be foreseen, and the hardest 
deeds done, A member of Congress told me this nigh; 
that he had watched through four sessions for a sight ¢ 
Kendall, and had never obtained it till now. Kendal 
was leaning on a chair, with head bent down, and eye 
glancing up ut a member of Congress with whom hy 
was in earnest conversation, and in a few minutes he 
was gone. 

Neither Mr. Clay nor any of his family ever spoke , 
word to me of Kendall except in his public capacity, 
but I heard elsewhere and repeatedly the well-known 
story of the connexion of the two men early in Ken, 
dall’s life. Tidings reached Mr. and Mrs. Clay om 
evening, many years ago, at their house in the neigh. 
bourhood of Lexington, Kentucky, that a young map, 
solitary and poor, lay ill of a fever in the noisy hotel iq 
the town, Mrs. Clay went down in the carriage with. 
out delay, and brought the sufferer home to her house, 
where she nursed him with her own hands till he re. 
covered, Mr. Clay was struck with the talents anj 
knowledge of the young man (Kendall), and retained 
him as tutor to his sons, heaving benefits upon him 
with characteristic bounty.’ Thus far is notorious faci, 
As to the causes of their separation and enmity, I have 
not heard Kendall’s side of the question, and therefore 
say nothing; but go on to the other notorious facts, 
that Amos Kendall left Mr. Clay’s political party some 
time after Adams had been, by Mr. Clay’s influence, 
seated in the presidential chair, and went over to Jack. 
son; since which time he has never ceased his perse. 
cutions of Mr. Clay through the newspapers. It was 
extensively believed, on Mr. Van Buren’s accession, thst 
Kendall would be dismissed from office altogether ; and 
there was much speculation about how the administra. 
tion would get on without him. But he appears to be 
still there. Whether he goes or stays, it will probably 
be soon apparent how much of the conduct of Jack. 
son’s government is attributable to Kendall’s influence 
over the mind of the late president, as he is hardly 
likely to stand in the same relation to the present, 

1 was more vividly impressed with the past and 
present state of Ireland while | was in America than 
ever I was at home, Besides being frequently ques. 
tioned as to what was likely to be done for the relier of 
her saffering millions—sufiering to a that it is 
inconceivable to Americans that freeborn whites should 
ever be—I met frum time to time with refugee Irish 
gentry, still burning with the injuries they or their 
fathers sustained in the time of the rebellion. ‘The 
subject first came up with Judge Porter; and I soon 
afterward saw, at a country-house where 1 was calling, 
the widow of Theobald Wolfe Toné. The poor lady 
is still full of feelings which amazed me. by their bit- 
terness and strength, but which have, indecd, nothing 
surprising in them to those who know the whole truth 
of the story of Ireland in those dreadful days. The 
descendants of “the rebels” cannot be comforted with 
tidings of anything to be done for their country. Na- 
turally believing that nothing good can come out of 
England—nothing good for Ireland—they passionately 
ask that their country shall be left to govern herself. 
With tears and scornful laughter they beg that nothing 
may be-“ done for her” by hands that have ravaged her 
with gibbet, fire, and sword, but that she may be left to 
whatever hopefulness may yet be smouldering under 
the ashes of her despair. Such is the representation of 
Ireland to American minds. It may be imagined whet 
a monument of idiotcy the forcible maintenance of the 
Church of England in Ircland must appear to American 
statesman, “I do not understand this Lord John Rus- 
sell of yours,” said one of the most sagacious of them. 
“Ts he serious in supposing that he can allow a penny 
of the revenues, a plait of the lawnsleeves of the Irish 
Church to be touched, and keep the whole from coming 
down, in Ireland first, and in England afterward ?” 
We fully agree in the difficulty of supposing Lord John 
Russell serious. The comparison of various, but, | 
believe, pretty extensvie American opinions about the 
Church of England yields rather a curious result. No 
one dreams of the establishment being necessary ot 
being designed for the maintcnance of religion ; it is 
seen by Chief-justice Marshall and a host of others to 
be an institution turned to political purposes. Mr. Van 
Buren, among many, considers that the chureh has sup- 
ported the state for many years. Mr. Clay, anda 
multitude with him, anticipates the speedy fall of the 
establishment. ‘The result yielded by all this is a per- 
suasion not very favourable (to use the American 
phrase) “ to the permanence of our institutions.” 
Among our casual visiters at Washington was a 
gentleman who little thought as he sat by our fireside, 
what an adventure was awaiting him among the Vir- 
ginia woods, If there could have been any anticipa- 
tion of it, 1 should have taken more notice of him than 
I did; as it is, I have a very slight recollection of him. 
He came from Maine, and intended before his return to 
visit the springs of Virginia, which he did the next 
summer. It seems that he talked in the stages rashly, 
and somewhat in a bragging etyle—in a style, at least, 
which he was not prepared to support by a harder ts- 
timony—about abolitionism. He deelared that aboli- 
tionistn was not so dangerous as people thought; that 
he avowed it without any fear; that he had frequently 
attended abolition meetings in the North, and was nove 
the worse for it in the slave states, &e. He finished 
his visit at the Springs prosperously enough ; but, 0% 
his retur», when be and a companion were in the stage 
in the midst of the forest, they met at a crossroad— 
Judge Lynch; that is, a mob with hints of cowhide 
and tar und feathers, ‘The mob stopped the stage, and 
asked for the gentleman by name. It was useless to 
deny his name, but he denied everything else. He cee 
nied his being an abolitionist; he denied his having 
ever attended abolition meetings, and hasrangued against 
abolitionism ftom the door uf the stage with so much 
effect, that the mob allowed the steps to be put up; 
the vehicle to drive off, which it did at full speed. It 


was not long before the mob became again persuaded 


that this gentleman was a fit object of vengeance, and 
pursued him; but he was gone as fast as horses ¢ 

carry him, He did not relax his speed even when. ovt 
of danger, but fled all the way into Maine, It woe 
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. scrowd, I saw his hands and half-bare arms strug- 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


gnimadvert so much as on the previous bragging, I 
have seen and felt enough of what peril from popular 
{patred is, in this martyr age of the United States, to 
find it easier to venerate those who can endure to 
despise those who flinch from the ultimate trial of their 
principles ; but every instance of the infliction of Lynch 
punishment should be a lesson to the sincerest and se. 
curest to profess no more than they are ready to per- 


an of our was devoted to an examination 
of the library and curiosities of the State Department. 
which we found extreniely interesting. Our imagina- 
tions were whirled over the globe at an extraordirary 
gate. There were many volumes of original letter) of 
‘Washington's and other revolutionary leaders boundup, 
and ordered to be printed, for security, lest these 
materials of history should be destroyed by fire| or 
other accident, _ There were British Parliamentary doc- 
trines. There was a sertes of the Moniteur complite, 
wherein we found the black list of executions during 
the reign of terror growing longer every day; alse the 
first mention of Napoleon; the tidings of his escape 
fron Elba; the misty days immediately succeeding, 
when no telegraphic communication could be made ; 
his arrival at Lyons, and the subsequent silence till the 
announcement became that the king and 
princes had departed during the night, and that his 
majesty the emperor had arrived at his palace of the 
Tuilleries at eight o’clock the next evening. Next we 
turned to Algerine (French) gazettes, publishing that 
Mostaphas and such people were made colonels and 
adjutants. Then we lighted upon the journals of 
Amold during the Revolutionary war, and read the 
postscript of his last letter previous to the accom- 
plishment,of his treason, in which he asks for hard 
cash, on pretence that the French had suffered so much 
by paper money that he was unwilling to offer them 
any more, Then we viewed the signatures of treaties, 
and decreed Metternich’s to be the best; Don Pedro's 
the worst for flourish, and Napoleon’s for illegibility. 
The extraordinary fact was then and there communi- 
eated to us that the Americans are fond of Miguel 
from their dislike of Pedro, but that they hope to: “ get 
along” very well with the Queen of Portugal. The 
treaties with oriental potentates are very magnificent, 
shining, and unintelligible to the eyes of novices. The 
presents from potentates to American ambassadors are 
laid up here; gold snuff boxes cet in diamonds, and a 
glittering array of swords and cimeters. There was 
one fine Damascus blade, but it seemed too blunt to do 
any harm. Then we lost ourselves in a large collec- 
tion of medals and eoins—Roman gold coins, with fat 
old Vespasian and others—from which we were recalled 
to find ourselves in the extremely modern and denio- 
cratic United States! It was a very interest morning. 

We took advantage of a mild day to ascend to the 
skylight of the dome of the Capitol, in order to obtain 
a view of the surrounding country. The ascent was 
rather fatiguing, but perfectly safe. The residents at 
Washington declare the environs to be beautiful in all 
seasons but early winter, the meadows being gay with 
a profusion of wild flowers; even as early as February 
with several kinds of heart’s-ease, It was a particularly 
cold season when I was there; but on the day of my 
departure, in the middle of February, the streets were 
one sheet of ice, and I remember we made a Jong slide 
from the steps of out boarding-house to those of the 
stage. But I belicve that that winter was no rule for 
others. From the summit of the Capitol we saw plainly 


- marked out the basin in which Washington stands, 


surrounded by hills except where the Potomac spreads 
its waters. The city was intended to occupy the whole 
of this basin, and its seven theorctical avenues may be 
traced; but all except Pennsylvania Avenue are bare 
and forlorn. A few mean houses dotted about, the sheds 
of a navy-yard on one bank of Potomac, and three or 
four villas on the other, are all the objects that relieve 
the eye in this space intended to be so busy and mag- 
nificent. The city is a grand mistake. Its only at- 
traction is its being the scat of government, and it is 
thought that it will not long continue to be so. The 
far-western states begin to demand a more central seat 
fur Congress, and the Cincinnati people are already 
speculating upon which of their hills or tablelands is to 
be the site of the new Capitol. Whenever this change 
takes place oll will be over with Washington; “ thorns 
shall come up in her palaces,and the owl and the raven 
shall dwell in it,” while her sister cities of the east will 
be still spreading as fast as hands can be found to build 
them 


There was a funeral of a member of Congress on 
the 30th of January; the interment of the representa- 
tive from South Carolina, whose death I mention 
in connexion with Mr. Calhoun. We were glad that 
we were at Washington at the time, as a congressional 
funeral is a remarkable spectacle. We went to the Cap. 
itol at about half an hour before noon, and found many 
ludies already seated in the gallery of the Hall of Re. 
presentatives. I chanced to be placed at the precise 
point of the gallery where the sounds from every part 
of the house are concentred; so that I heard the whole 
service, while I was at sucha distance as to command a 
view of tlie entire scene. ,In the chair were the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the Representa- 
tives. Below them sat the officiating clergyman; im- 
mediately opposite to whom were the president and the 
heads of departments on one side the coffin, and the 
jadges of the Supreme Court and members of the Sen- 
ate on the other. The representatives sat in rows be- 
hind, each with crape round the left arm; some in 
black ; many in blue coats with bright buttons. Some 
of the fiercest political foes in the country; some who 
never meet on any other occasion—the president and 
the South Carolina semators, for instance—now sat knee 
to knee, necessarily looking into each others’ faces. 
With a coffin beside them, and such an event awaiting 
their exit, how out of place was hatred here! 

After prayers there was a sermon, in which warning 
of death was brought home to all, and particularly to 
the aged; and the vanity of all disturbances of human 
passion when in view of the grave was dwelt upon, 
There sat the grayheaded old president, at that time 
feeble, and looking scarecly able to go through this cer- 
emonial, I saw him apparently listening to the dis. 
course; I saw him rise when it was over, and follow 
the coffin in his turn, somewhat feebly ; I saw him dis. 
appear in the doorway, and immediately descended with 
my party to the Rotundo, in order to behold the depar- 


ture of the procession for the grave. At the bottom of 


the stairs a member of Congress met us, pale and trem- 


bling, with the news that the president had been twice 
ylaid him 


fired at with a pistol by an assassin who had wa 
in the portico, but that both pistols had mised fire. At 
this moment the assassin rushed into the Rotundo where 
we were standing, pursued and instantly surrounded by 


gling above the heads of the crowd in resistance to be- 
ing handcuffed. He was presently overpowered, con- 


veyed to a carriage, and taken before a magistrate. 
The attack threw the old soldier into a tremendous pas- 
sion. He fears nothing, but his temper is not equal to 
his courage. Instead of his putting the event calmly 
aside, and proceeding with the business of hour, it was 
found necessary to put him into his carriage and take 
him home. 

We feared what the consequences would be. We 
had little doubt that the assassin Lawrence was mad; 
and as little that, before the day was out, we should hear 
the crime imputed.to more than one political party or 
individual, And ‘go it was. Before two hours were 
over, the name ofjglmost every eminent politician was 
mixed up with thatof the poor maniac who caused the 
uproar. The president’s misconduct on the occasion 
was the most virulent and protracted. A deadly enmity 
had long subsisted between General Jackson and Mr. 
Poindexter, a senator of the United States, which had 
been much aggravated since General Jackson’s acces- 
sion by some unwarrantable language which he had 
publicly used in relation to Mr. Poindexter’s private 
affairs. There was a prevalent expectation of a duel 
as soon as the expiration of the president’s term of 
office should enable his foe tu send him a challenge. 
Under these circumstances the president thought proper 
to charge Mr. Poindexter with being the instigator of 
Lawrence's attempt. He did this in conversation so 
frequently and openly, that Mr. Poindexter wrote a let- 
ter, brief and manly, stating that he understood this 
charge was made against him, but that he would not 
believe it till it was confirmed by the president himself; 
his not replying to this letter being understood to be 
such a confirmation. The president showed this letter 
to visiters at the White House, and did not answer it. 
He went further; obtaining affidavits (tending to impli- 
cate Poindexter) from weak and vile persons whose 
evidence utterly failed ; having personal interviews with 
these creatures, and openly showing a disposition to 
hunt his foe to destruction at all hazards. The issue 
wus, that Lawrence was proved to have acted from 
sheer insanity; Poindexter made a sort of triumphal 
progress through the states, and an irretrievable stain 
was left upon President Jackson’s name. 

Every one was anxiously anticipating the fierce meet- 
ing of these foes on the president’s retirement from 
office, when Mr. Poindexter last year, in a fit either of 
somnaubulism or of delirium from illness, walked out 
of a chamber window in the middle of the night, and 
was sv much injured that he soon died. 

It so happened that we were engaged to a party at 
Mr. Poindexter’s the very evening of this attack upon 
the president. There was so tremendous .a thunder- 
storm that our host and hostess were disappointed of 
almost all their guests except ourselves, and we had 
difficulty in merely crossing the street, being obliged to 
have planks laid across the flood which gushed between 
the carriage and the steps of the door. The conversa- 
tion naturally turned on the event of the morning. 1 
knew little of the quarrel which was now to be so dread- 
fully aggravated ; but the more I afterward heard, the 
more I admired the moderation with which Mr. Poin- 
dexter spoke of his foe that night, and as often as I 
subsequently met him. 

I had intended to visit the president the day after the 
funeral; but I heard so much of his determination to 
consider the attack u political affair, and I had so little 
wish to hear it thus treated, against the better knowledge 
of all the world, that I stayed away as long as I could. 
Before I went I was positively assured of Lawrence’s 
insanity by one of the physicians who were appointed to 
visit him. . One of the poor creature’s complaints was, 


crown, to which he was heir. When I did go to the 
White House, J took the briefest possible notice to the 
president of the “insane attempt” of Lawrence; but the 
word roused his ire. He protested, in the presence of 
many strangers, that there was no insanity in the case. 
I was silent, of course. He protested that there was a 
plot, and that the man was a tool, and at Jength quoted 
the attorney-general as his authority, It was painfui to 
hear a chief ruler publicly trying to persuade a foreigner 
that any of his constituents hated him to the death; and 
I took the liberty of changing the subject as soon as I 
could. The next evening I was at the attorney-gene- 
ral’s, and J asked him how he could lef himself be quot- 
ed as saying that Lawrence was not mad. He excus- 
ed himself by saying that he meant general insanity. 
Ile believed Lawrence insane in one direction; that it 
was a sort of Ravaillac case. I besought him to im- 
press the president with this view of the case as soon as 
might be. 

It would be amusing, if it were possible to furnish a 
complete set of the rumours, injurious (if they had not 
been too absurd) to all partics in turn, upon this 
single and very common act of a madman. One would 
have thought that no maniac had ever before attacked a 
chief magistrate. The act might socasily have remain- 
ed fruitless! but it was made to bear a full and poison. 
ous crop of folly, wickedness, and wo. I feared on the 
instant how it would be, and felt that though the pre- 
sident was safe, it was very bad news. When will it 
come to be thought possible for politicians to have faith 
in one another, though they may differ, and to be jealous 
for their rivals rather than for themselves? 


THE CAPITOL, 


“. . . You have unto the support of a true and natural aris- 
toomnes the deepest root ofa democracy that hath been piant- 
ed, herefore there is nothing in art or nature better qualifi- 
ed for the result than this assembly.” —Harrinoton’s Oceana, 
The places of resort for the stranger in the Capitol 
are the Library, the Supreme Court, the Senate Cham- 
ber, and the Hall of Representatives, 

The former library of Congresé was burnt by the 
british in their atrocious attack upon Washingtion in 
1814, Jefferson then offered his, and it was purchased 
by the nation, It is perpetually increased by annual 
appropriations, We did not go to the library to read, 
but amused ourselves for many pleasant hours with the 
prints and with the fine medals which we found there. 
{ was never tired of the cabinet of Napoleon medals; 
the most beautifully composed piece of history that 1 
ever studied. ‘There is a cup carved by Benvenuto 
Cellini, preserved among the curiosities of the Capitol, 
which might be studied for.a week before all the mys- 
teries of its design are apprehended. How it foundits 
way to so remote a resting-placo 1 do not remember. 

Judge Story. was kind enough to send us notice when 
any cause was to be argued in the Supreme Court which 
it was probable we might be able to understand, and we 
passed a few mornings there. ‘The apartment is less 
fitted for its purposes than any other in the building, the 
court being badly lighted and ventilated. ‘The windows 
are at the back of the judges, whose countenances are 
therefore indistinctly seen, and who sit in their own 
light. . Visiters are usualiy placed behind the counbel 
and opposite the. j or on seats on cach sido, 1 
was kindly offered the reporter’s chair, in a snug corner, 


that’ General Jackson deprived him of British}. 


under the judges, and facing Wig, counsel; and this 


was able to hear much of the pleadings and ‘to seé the 
remarkable countenances of the attorney-general, Clay, 
Webster, Porter, and others, in the fallest light that coil 
be had in this dim chamber. 

-At~some. moments this court presents a singular 
spectacle. I have watched the assemblage while the 
chief-justice was delivering a judgment; the three judges 
on either hand gazing at him more like learnefs than 
associates; Webster standing firm as a rock, his large, 
deep-set eyes wide awake, liis lips compressed, and his 
whole countenance in that intent ‘stillness which easily 
fixes the eye of the stranger; Clay leaning against the 
desk in an attitude whose grace contrasts strangely with 
the slovenly make of his dress, his snuff box for the 
moment unopened in his hand, his small gray eye and 
placid half-smile conveying an expression of pleasure 
which redeems his face. from its usual unaccountable 
commonness ; the attorney-general, his fingers playing 
among his papers, his quick black eye, and thin tremul- 
60s lips for once fixed, his small face, pale with thought, 
contrasting remarkably with the other two; these men, 
absorbed in what they are listening to, thinking neither 
of themselves nor of each other, while they are watch- 
ed by the groups of idlers and listeners around them; 
the newspaper corps, the dark Cherokee chiefs, the 
stragglers from the Far West, the gay ladies in their 
waving plumes, and the members of either house that 
have stepped in to listen; all these I have seen ‘at one 
moment constitute one silent assemblage, while the mild 
voice of the aged chief-justice sounded through the 
court. 

Every one is aware that the wigs and gowns of coun- 
sel are not to be seen in the United States. was 
no knowing, when Webster sauntered in, threw himself 
down, and leaned back agiinst the table, his dreamy 
eyes’ seeming to see nothing about him, whether he 
would by-and-bv take up his hat and go away, or whether 
he would rouse himself suddenly, and stand up to address 
the judges. For the generality there was no knowing; 
and to us, who were forewarned, it was amusing tosee 
how the court would fill after the entrance of Webster, 
and empty when he had gone back to the Senate Cham- 
ber. The chief interest to me in Webster’s pleading, 
and also in his speaking in the Senate, was from sceing 
one so dreamy and nonchalant roused into strong excite- 
ment. It seemed like having a curtain lifted up through 
which it was impossible to pry; like hearing autobio- 
graphical secrets. Webster is a lover of ease and plea- 
sure, and has an air of the most unaffected indolence 
and careless self-sufficiency. It is something to see 
him moved with anxiety and the toil of intellectual con- 
flict; to see his lips tremble, his nostrils expand, the 
perspiration start upon his brow; to hear his voice vary 
with emotion, and to watch the expression of laborious 
thought while he pauses, for minutes together, to con- 
sider his notes, and decide upon the arrangement of his 
argument. These are the moments when it becomes 
clear that this pleasure-loving man works for his honours 
and’ his gains. He seems to have the desire which 
other remarkable men have shown, to conceal the extent 
of his tuils, and his wish has been favoured by some ac- 
cidents; some sudden, unexpected call upon him for a 
display of knowledge and power which has electrified 
the beholders. But on such occasions he hes been able 
to bring into use acquisitions and exercises intended for 
other occasions,on which hey may or may not have 
been wanted. No one will suppose that this is said in 
disparagement of Mr. Webster. It is only saying that 
he owes to his own industry what he must otherwise 
owe to miracle. 

"Whar hie capacity for toil is was shawn, if ‘one in. 
stance among many, in an affair of great interest to his 
own state. On the 7th of April, 1830, the town of 
Salem, Massachusetts, was thrown into a state of con- 
sternation by the announcement of a horrible murder. 
Mr. White, a respectable and wealthy citizen of Salem, 
about eighty years of age, was found murdered in his 
bed. ‘The circumstances were such as to indicate that 
the murder was not for common purposes of plunder, 
and suspicions arose which made every citizen shudder 
at the idea of the community in which he lived contain. 
ing the monsters who would perpetrate such a deed. A 
patrol of the citizens was proposed und organized, and 
none were more zealous in propositions and in patroll- 
ing than Joseph and John Knapp, relatives of the mur- 
dered man. The conduct of these young men on the 
occasion exposed them to dislike before any one breath- 
ed suspicion. Several acquaintances of the.family paid 
visits of condolence before the funeral. One of these 
told me, still with a feeling of horror, how one of the 
Knapps pulled his sleeve, and asked, in an awkward 
whisper, whether he would go up stairs and see “the 
old devil.” ‘The old gentieman’s housekeeper had slept 
out of the house that particular night; a back window 
had been left unfastened, with a plank placed against it 
on the outside; and a will of the old gentleman’s (hap- 
pily asuperseded one) was missing. Suspicious circum- 
stances like these were found soon to have accumulated 
so as to justify the arrest of the two Knapps, and of two 
brothers of the name of Crowninshield. A lawyer was 
ready with testimony that Joseph Knapp, who had mar- 
riéd a grand-niece of Mr. White, had obtained legal in- 
formation, that if Mr. White died intestate, Knapp’s 
mother-in-law would succeed to halfthe property. Joseph 
Knapp confessed the whole in prison, and Richard 
‘Crowninshield, doubtless the principal assassin, destroy- 
ed himself. The state prosecutors were in a great 
difficulty. Without the confession, the evidence was 
scarcely sufficicnt; and though Joseph Knapp was 
promised favour from government if he would repeat his 
‘evidence on the side of the prosecution im court, it was 
not safe, as the event proved, to rely upon thid in a case 
otherwise doubtful. ‘The attorney and solicitor-general 
of the state were both aged and fecble men; and, as 
the day of trial drew on, it became more and more 
doubtful whether they would be equal to the occasion, 
and whether these ruffians, well understood to be the 
murderers, would not be let loose upon society again, 
from bad management of the prosecution. ‘The prose- 
cuting officers of the government were prevailed upon, 
within three days of the trial, to send to seek out Mr. 
Webster and request his 

A citizen of Salem, a friend af mine, was deputed to 
carry the request. He went to Boston: Mr. Webster 
was not there, but at his farm by the seashore. Thi- 
ther, in tremendous weather, my friend followed him. 
Mr. Webster was playing checkers with his boy. ‘The 
old farmer sat by the fire, his wife and two young wo- 
men were sewing and knitting coarse stockings; one 
of these last, however, being no farmers daughter, but 
Mr. Webster's bride, for this was shortly after his sec- 
ond marriage. My friend was first dried and refresh- 
ed, ‘and then lost no time in mentioning “business.” Mr. 
Webster writhed at the word, saying that he came 
down hither to.get out of hearingof it. He next de- 
clared that his undertaking any thing more was entirc- 


E 

att 

Lay 


made himself master of all that my friend 
municate, and befote daybreak 
woods, in thé unabated storm, ho doubt meditating 
speech by the way. He needed alt the assistance 
could be given ‘him, of course; and my friend 
tuted himself Mr, Webster's fetcher and 
facts for these two days, He says he was never 
orders before since his childish days; but in this 
gency he was a willing servant, obeying such 
instructions as “Go there; “Learn "and that;” 
“Now go away ;” and so forth. 
At the appointed hour Mr. Webster was completely 
ready. His argument is thought is one of the finest, 
in eyery respect, that he has produced. I read it before 
I knew any thing of the circumstances which I have 
related; and I was made acquainted with them in con- 
sequence of my inquiry how a man could be hanged on 
evidence so apparently insufficient as that adduced by 
the prosecution. 
made of it; his ergument was ingenious and close, and 
imbued with moral beauty; but the fact was, as I was 
assured, the prisoners were convieted on the ground of 
the confession of the criminal more than on the evi- 
dence adduced by the prosecutors; though the confes.. 
sion could not, after all, be made open use of. 
prisoners had such an opinion of the weakness of the 


thunderstruck with this event, While shut up at his 
task, Mr. Webster found means to see into the hearts 
which were throbbing in all the homes about him. 
“One thing more,” said he to my friend, who was tak- 
ing his leave of him on the eve of the trial. “Do you 
know of any thing remarkable about any of the jury 7” 
My friend had nothing to say, unless it was that the 
foreman was a man of a remarkably tender conscience. 
To this we doubtless owe the concluding passage of the 


ner less solemn than easy and tranquil. 

“Gecntlemen—Y our whole cencern should be to do 
your duty, and leave consequences to take care of 
themselves, You will receive the law from the court. 
your verdict, it is true, may endanger the prisoner’s life ; 
but, then, it isto save other lives. If the prisoner’s guilt 
has been shown and proved beyond all reasonable doubt, 
you will convict him. If such reasonable doubts still 
remain, you will acquit him. You'are the judges of the 
whole case. You owe a duty to the public as well as 
to the prisoner at the bar. You cannot presume to 
be wiser than the law. Your duty is a plain, straight- 
forward one, Doubtless, we would all judge him in 
mercy. Towards hiin, as an individual, the law incul- 
cates no. hostility; but towards him, if proved to be a 
murderer, the law, and the oaths you have taken, and 
public justice, demand that you do your duty. 

“With consciences satisfied with the of 
duty, no consequences can harm you, There is no 
evil that we cannot face or fly from but the conscious- 

disregarded. 


“A sense of duty. pursues us ever. It is omnipre-. 
sent, like the Deity. If we take to ourselves the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
seas, duty performed or duty violated is still with ws, 
for our happiness or our misery. If we say the dark- 
ness shall cover us, in the darkness asin the light our 
obligations are yet with us, We cannot escape their 
power nor fly from their presence. They are with us 
in this lie, wilt be with us at its close; and in that scene 
of inconceivable solemnity which lies yet farther on- 
ward, we shall still find ourselves surrounded by the 
consciousness of duty, to pain us wherever it has been 
violated, and to console us so far as God maly have given. 
us grace to perform it,” ae 

How must the mention of the tremendous “secret” 
have thrilled through the hearts of eitizens who had for 
weeks been anxiously searching every man’s counte, 
it out. ‘The picture given as from the’ 
pleader’s imagination was,as every knew 
from the confession of the 

“The deed was executed with @ degree of self-pos- 
session and steadiness equal to the wickedness with 
which it was planned. The cireumstances, now clear- 
ly in evidence, spread out the whole scene before us 
Deep sleep had fallen on the destined victim and om all 
beneath his reof; A healthful old man, to whem sleep 
was sweet, the first sound slumbers of the night held in 
their soft but strong embrace, The assassin ‘enters 
threugh the window, already prepared, into an unocce- 
pied apartment. With noiseless foot he paces the 
lonely hall, half lighted by the moon ; he winds up the 
ascent of the stairs, and reaches the door of the cham 
ber. Of this he moves the lock, by soft and continued 
pressure, till it turns on its hinges, and he enters, and 
beholds his victim before him. The room was uncom- 
monly open to the admission of light. The face of” the 
ingocent sleeper was turned from the murderer, and the 
beams of the moon, resting on the gray locks of his 
temple, showed him where tostrike. The fatal blow is 
given! and the victim passes, without a struggle er a 
motion, from the repose ef sleep to the repase of death ! 
It is the assassin’s purpose to make sure work ; and he 
yet plies the dagger, though it was obvious that life had 
been destroyed by the blow of the bludgeon. He even 
raises the aged arm, that he may not fail inhis aim at 
the heart, and replaces it agat over the wounds of the 
poniard. To finish the piefare, he explores the wrist 
for the'pulse! he feels it, and-areertains that it beats ne 
longer! It is accomplished, ‘Fhe deed is done, he re- 
treats, retraces his steps to the window, passes out 
through #t as he came in, and escapes. He has done 
the murder; no eye has seen him, no ear heard’ him. 
The secret is his own, and it is safe? Ah gentlemen, 
that was a dreadful mistake. Such asceret ean be «a ¢ 
nowhere. The whole creation uf God has neither nook 
nor corner where the guilty can. bestow it and say it is 
safe. Notto speak of thateye which glances through 
all disguises, and beholds everything as in the splea. 
dour-of noon, such secrets of guilt are never sa'e 
from deteetion, even by men. ‘True it fs, gencraliy 
speaking, that ‘murder will out” ‘Trué it is that 
Providencé -hath so ordained, and dotl so govern. 
things, that those who break the great law of Heaven 
by shedding man’s blood seldom succeed in avoiding 
discovery, Especially, im a,cuse exvititig much at. 
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ly out of She question, and pointed in evidence, to his 
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“was in America. No one has 


_ sooner or later. A thousand eyes turi at once to ex- 


lore.every man, every thing, every circumstance con- 
every whisper, a thousand excited mindsintensely dwell 
on, the scene, shedding all'theirJight, and ready to kin. 
dle the. slightest circumstance into a blaze of discovery, 
Meantime, the guilty soul cannot. keep its own secret, 
It, i8 false to. itself; or, rather, it feels an irresistible 
impulse of conscience to. be true to itself, It labours 
under its guilty . ion, and knows not what to do 
with it.The human heart, was not made for the resi- 
dence-of: such an inhabitant. It finds itself preyed on 
by,a.torment. which it does not acknowledge to God or 
man., A vulture ig devouring it, and it can ask eh a 
pathy or assistance either from heaven or earth. _ 
secret, which the murderer possesses soon comes to pos- 
sess him,; and, like the evil spirits of which we read, it 
‘overcomes him, and lends him whithersoever it will. 
He feels: it, beating at his heart, rising to his throat and 
demanding disclosure. He thinks the whole world 
it.in his face, reads it in his eyes, and almost hears 
its workings in the very silence of his thoughts. It has 
nehis master. It betrays his discretion, it breaks 
down his courage, it conquers his prudence. When 
suspicions from without begin to embarrass him, and 
the net of circumstance to entangle him, the fatal secret 
struggles with still greater violence to burst forth. It 
must , be confessed ; it will be confessed ; there is no re- 
fuge from confession but suicide ; and suicide is confes- 


on Mx, Webster was born in 1782, in New Hampshire. 
His father was, a farmer who had, retreated into the 
wilderness, and, as his son says “had lighted his fire 

‘to the North Pole than any other citizen of the 
States.” The good man had, however, come down into 
‘the meadows at the foot of the hills before his second 
son Daniel was born. -By the means which are within 
reach of almost every child in his country—the schools 
_and.colleges of easy access—Daniel became qualified 
_fatean, apprenticeship to law; and by industry, great 
int power, and some few fortunate accidents, 
rose into notice, employment, and eminence. He: has 
_for some years been considered the head of the federal 
party, and he is therefore now on the losing side in poli- 
'tics,. His last great triumph was his exposure of the 
nullification doctrine in 1833. Since that time he has 
maintained his influence in Congress by virtue of his 
great talents and former services; but, his politics be- 
ing in opposition to those of the great body of the peo- 


" ple, he is unable to do more than head the opposition in 


the Senate. He was an unsuccessful candidate in the 


Tost presidential election; and there seems little proba- 


bility of his attainment of office, unless by his taking 
the lead, of the abolition movement. For this it is 
ly now too late, ‘The abolitionists have done the 
most difficult part of the work in rousing the public 
_maind; they are chiefly of the democratic side in poli- 
tics; and they do not entertain, I believe, that faith in 


_ the great leader of the federalists which would induce 
. them to suppurt his claims as the anti-slavery candidate 


for the next presidency. . 
Mr. Webster owes his rise to the institutions under 


which he lives; institutions which open the race to the 


_ swift and the battle to the strong; but there is little in 


him that is jal with them. He is aristocractic in 
his tastes and habits, and but little republican simplicity | 
is to be recognised inhim. Neither his private conver- 
sation mor his public transactions usually «convey an 
i ion that he is in earnest. When he is so, his 


" power is majestic, irresistible ; but his ambition for of 


fice, and for the good opinion of those who surround 
him, is seen too often in alternation mite] be lope of ease 
wnt, it liad been, otherwise, if his moral had 
equalled his intellectual supremacy, if his aims had been 
‘as single as his reason is unclouded, he would long ago 
have carried all before him, and been the virtual monarch 
of the United States. But to have expected this would 
have been unreasonable. The very best men of any 
society are rarely or never to be found among its emi- 
nent statesmen ; and it is not fair to look for them in of- 
fices which, in the present condition of human affairs, 


‘would yield to such no other choice than of speedy fai- 


or protracted martyrdom. Taking great politi- 
pad as they are, Mr. Webster's general consistency 
may be found not to have fallen’ below the average, 
though it has not been so remarkable as to ensure on his 
behalf a confidence at all to be compared with the uni- 
versal admiration of his talents. 
Mr. Webster speaks seldom in the Senate. When 
does, it- is generally on sgme constitutional question, 
jére hisredsoning powers aud knowledge are brought 
into play, and where his authority is considered so high, 
that he has the glorious satisfaction of knowing that he 


- ig listened to.as an oracle by an assemblage of the first 


in the country. Previous to such an exercise he 
cap'be seen psc ll back ifi his chair, not, as usual, 
biting the top of his pen, or twirling his thumbs, or 
bursting into sudden and transient laughter at Colonel 
Benton’s oratorical absurdities, but absent and thought- 
ful, making notes,and seeing nothing that is before his 
eyes. When he rises, his voice is moderate and his 
manner quiet, with the slightest possible mixture of em- 
barrassment; his right hand rests upon his desis, and 
the left hangs by his side. Before his first head is fin- 
ished, however, his voice has risen so as to fill the cham- 
ber and ring again,"and he has fallen into his favourite 
attitude, with his left hand under.his coat-tail, and the 
right in full action, At this moment the eye rests upon 


” him) as upon one under the true inspiration of seeing 


the invisible and grasping the impalpable, When the 
vision has passed away, the change is astonishing. He 
sits at his desk, writing letters or dreaming, so that he 

_ does not always discover wlien the Senate is going to a 
division. Some one of his party has not seldom to jog 
his elbow, and tell him that his vote is wanted. 
There can scarcely be a stronger contrast be- 
tween the eloquence of ‘Webster and that of Clay. Mr. 
Clay is now my personal friend ; but I have a distinct 
recollection of my impression of his speaking while he 


"was yet merely an acquaintance. His appearance is 


_ Plain in 


the extreme, being that of a mere west-country 
farmer.. He.is tall and thin, with a sweather-beaten. 
_ complexion, small gray eyes, which convey an idea of 


- something more than his well-known sagacity, even of 


slyness. It is only afier much intercourse that Mr. 
Clay’s personal appearance can be discovered to do him 
any justice at all, All attempts to take his likeness 
have been in vain, though upwards of thirty portraits 
of him, by different artists, were in existence when I 
: succeeded in ‘catching 
( btile expression of placid kindness, mingled with 
which ges tw the eyes of those 
who are in daily intercourse with him. His mode of 


talking, deliberate and somewhat formal, including, 


sometimes a grave humour and sometimes a gentle sen- 


~~ timent, very touching from the lips of a sagacious man 


~ of amb'tion, tias but one fault, its obvious adaptation to 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS... 


the supposed state of misid of the person to whom it is 
addressed. Mr. Clay is‘a man of an irritable and impetu- 
ous nature, over which he has obtained a truly noble 
mastery. His moderation is now his most. striking 
characteristic; obtained, no doubt, at the cost of pro- 
digious self-denial on his own part, and on that of his 
friends. of some of the ease, naturalness, and self’ for- 
getfulness of his manners and discourse. But his con- 
versation is rich in information, and full charged with 
the spirit of justice and kindliness, rising, on. occasion, 
to a moving magnanimity. By chances, of some of 
which he was totally unaware, I became acquainted 
with several acts of his life, political and private, which 
prove that his moderation is not the mere diffusion of 
oil upon the waves, but the true stilling of the storm 
of passion and selfishness. The time may come when 
these acts may be told; but it has not yet arrived. 

Mr. Clay is sometimes spoken of as a “disappointed 
statesman,’’ and he would probab'y not object to call 
himself so; for it makes no part of his idea of dignity 
to pretend to be satisfied when he is sorry, or delighted 
with what he would fain have prevented ; but he suffers 
only the genuine force of disappointment, without the 
personal mortification and loss of dignity which are 
commonly supposed to be included in it, He once held 
the balance of the union in his hand, and now belongs 
to the losing party; he more than once expected to be 
president, and has now no chance of ever being so.*— 
Thus far he is a disappointed statesman; but, at the 
Bame time, he is in. possession of more than an equiva- 
lent for what he has lost, not only in the disciplined 
moderation of his temper, but in the imperishable re- 
ality-of great deeds done. No possession of office 
could now add to his dignity any more than the total 
neglect of the present generation of the people could de- 
tract from it. .Thefact that Mr.Clay’s political opinions 
are not in accordance with those now held by the great 
body of the people is no disgrace to him or them, while 
the dignity of his former services, supported by his pre- 
sent patience and quietness, places him far above compas- 
sion, and every feeling but respect and admiration. This 
admiration is exalted to enthusiasm in those who know 
how difficult it is toa man of Mr. Clay’s nature, who has 
lived in public all his life, to fall back into obscurity ; an 
obscurity not relieved, alas! by the solace of a cheerful 
home. Fewspectacles can be more noble than he is in 
that obscurity, discoursing of public men and affairs with 
a justice which no rivalship can impair, and ahopefulness 
which no personal disapointment can relax. 

Mr. Clay is the son of a respectable clergyman in 
Virginia, and was born in April, 1777. His father died 
when he was quite young ; and he was, in consequence, 
left to the common educational chances which befriend 
all the young citizens of the United States. He studied 
law after leaving the common school at which his edu- 
cation began, and settled early at Lexington, in Ken- 
tucky, where his residence has ever since been affixed. 
His first important act was labouring diligently in favour 
of a plan-for the gradual abolition of slavery in Ken- 
tucky, which was proposed in 1798. His  exerticns 
were, however, in vain. In 1803 he entered the legis- 
lature of his state, and in 1896 was sent, with the dig- 
nity of senator, to Washirgton, having not quite attain. 
ed the requisite age. In 1809 he found occasion to 
advocate the principle of protection to domestic mano- 
|factures, which he has since had the very questionable 
honour of imbodying in his famous American System. 
In 1811 he became Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and for three years exercised in that situation a 
powerful influence over the affairs of the country. In 
1814 he was appointed one of the commissioners who 
negutiated the trvaty uf Ghonty end when that 1 i 
was concluded, he repaired to London with his col- 
leagues, Messrs. Adams and Gallatin, and there con- 
cluded the commercial convention which was made the 
basis of all the subsequent commercial arrangements 
between the United States and Europe. In 1825 Mr. 
Clay accepted the appointment of Secretary of State 
under Mr. Adams, an act for which he is still exten- 
sively and vehemently blamed, but with how much or 
how little reason I do not pretend, from want of know- 
edge of the party politics of the time, to understand. 
While in this office he did a great deal in procuring, 
with much labour and difficulty, a recognition of the 
independence of the Spanish colonies in South America ; 


terring the great European powers from their contem- 
plated intervention on behalf of Spain. Mr, Clay’s 
speeches were read at the head of the armies of the 
South American republics; and if his name were for- 
gotten everywhere else, it would stand in the history of 
their independence. Mr. Clay has sitce been a power- 
ful advocate of internal improvements, and the framer 
of “the American System ;” the founder of the pro- 
tective policy, which I believe he is more proud of than 
of any act of his public life, while many others are 
justly amazed that a man of his sagacity should not see 
the unsoundness of the principle on which the whole 
system is based. . Much more honour is due to him for 
the Compromise Bill, by which he virtually surrendered 
his system, and immediately put an end fo the nullifica- 
tion struggle. Mr. Webster victoriously exposed. the 
badness of the nullification principle, and Mr. Clay re- 
moved the present cause of its exercise, . The one hum- 
bled South Carolina to the dust on lier nullification 
ground, the other left her in triumphant possession of 
her principle of free trade, while disarming her by a 
wise and well-principled compromise. Pi 

The one act of Mr. Clay’s public life for which he 
must be held to require pardon from posterity, is that by 
which he secured the continuance of slavery in Mis- 
souri, and, in consequence, its establishment in Arkansas 
and Florida; the one an admitted state, the other a 
territory destined to b2 so, Mr. Clay is not an advo- 
cate of slavery, though instead of being a friend to 
abolition, he is aydupe of colonization. When he held 
the destinies of American slavery in his hand, he had, 
unhappily, more regard for precedent in human arrange- 
ments than for the spirit of the divine laws in the light 
of which such arrangements should be ever regarded. 
He acted to avert the conflict which cannot be averted. 
It was still to take place; it is now taking place, under 
less favourable circumstances; and his measure of €x- 
pediency is already mecting with the retribution which 
ever.follows upon the subordination of a higher princi- 
ple to a lower. For many of his public acts Mr. Clay 
will be permanently honoured; with regard to others, 
the honour will be mingled with allowance for error in. 
philosophy; for this one he will have to be forgiven. 

Mr. Clay married an excellent woman, who is still 
living, the survivor of six daughters, taken away, some 
of them in the bloom of promise, and one in the matu- 
rity of virtue. The great stateman’s house is very 
desolate. He must seek in his own strength of soul, 
and in the love and honour with which his friends re- 


4 + This is mere agsertion.—Ep, Lir. 


a recognition which had the all-important effect of de-. 


gard him, that good. which has been.denied to him in 
e latter days of his political and domestic life. 

His recollections of Europe are very vivid and plea- 
surable. , We spent many an hour of my visit to him 
in Kentucky in talking over our mutual English friends, 
till we forgot the time and space we had both traversed 
since we parted from them, and louked up surprised to 
find ourselves, not at a London dinner-table, but in the 
wild woods of the West. Mr. Clay has not kept up 
his knowledge of British life and politics so accurately 
as some of his brother-statesmen ; but he is still full of 
the sayings of Castlereagh and Canning, of Lords 
Elden and Stowell, of Mackintosh,and Sydney Smith. 

The finest speech I heard from Mr. Clay in the Sen. 
ate was on the sad subject of the injuries of the Indians. 
He exposed the facts of the treatment of the Cherokees 
by Georgia. He told how the lands in Georgia, guar- 
anteed by solemin treaties to the Cherokees, had been 
surveyed and partitioned off to white citizens of the 
state; that, though there is a nominal right of appeal 
awarded to the complainants, this is a mere mockery, 
as an acknowledgement of the right of Georgia to di- 
vide the lands is made a necessary preliminary to the 
exercise of the right; in other words, the Indians must 
lay down their claims on the threshold of the courts 
which they enter for the purpose of enforcing these 
claims! The object of Mr, Clay’s plea was to have 
the Supreme Court open to the Cherokees, their case 
being, he contended, contemplated by the Constitution, 
A minor proposition was that Congress should assist, 
with territory and appliances, a body of Cherokees who 
desired to emigrate beyond the Mixsissippi. 

It was known that Mr. Clay would probably bring 
forward his great topic that day. Some of the foreign 
ambassadors might be seen leaning against the pillars 
behind the chair, and many members of the other 
house appeared behind and in the passages; and one 
sat on the steps of the platform, his hands clasped, and 
his eyes fixed on Mr. Clay, as if life hung upon his 
words. As inany as could crowd into the gallery lean- 
ed over the balustrade; and the lower circle was throng- 
ed with ladies and gentlemen, in the centre of whom 
stood a group of Cherokee chiefs, listening immovea- 
bly. I never saw so deep a moral impression produced 
by a speech. The best testimony to this was the dis- 
gust excited by the» empty and abusive reply of the 
senator from Georgia, who, by-the-way, might be judged 
from his accent to have been about three months from 
the Green Island. This gentleman’s speech, however, 
showed us one good thing, that Mr. Clay is as excellent 
in reply as in proposition; prompt, earnest, temperate, 
and graceful. The chief characteristic of his eloquence 
is its earnestness. Every tone of his voice, every fibre 
of his frame bears testimony to this. His attitudes 
are, from the beginning to the close, very graceful. 
His first sentences are homely, and given with a little 
hesitation and repetition, and with an agitation shown 
by a frequent putting on and taking off of the specta- 
cles, and a trembling of the hands among the docu- 
ments on the desk. ‘Then, as the speaker becomes 
possessed with his subject, the agitation changes its 
character, but does not subside, His utterance is still 
deliberate, but his voice becomes deliciously winning. 
Its higher tones disappointed me at first; but the lower 
ones, trembling with emotion, swelling and falling with 
the earnestness of the speaker, are very moving, and 
his whole manner become irresistibly persuasive. I 
saw tears, of which I am sure he was wholly uncon- 
scious, falling on his papers as he vividly described the 
woes and injuries of the aborigines. I saw Webster 
draw his hand across his eyes; I saw every one deeply 
moved oxeopt twu persuns, the vice-president, who 
yawned somewhat ostentatiously, and the Georgian 
senator, who was busy brewing his storm. [ was 
amazed at the daring of this gentleman; at the auda- 
city which could break-up such a moral impres- 
sion as this Cherokee tale, so told, had produced, by ac- 
cusing Mr. Clay of securing an interest in opposition to 
Georgia “by stage starts and theatric gesticulations.” 
The audienee were visibly displeased at having their 
feelings thus treated, in the presence even of the Chero- 
kee chiefs; but Mr. Clay’s replies both to argument 
and abuse were so happy, and the Georgian’s rejoinder 
was so outrageous, that the business ended with a gene- 
ral burst of laughter. The propositions were to lie 
over till the next day; and, as I soon after left Wash- 
ington, I never learned their ultimate fate. 

The American Senate is a most imposing assem- 
blage. When I first entered it I thought I never saw a 
finer set of heads than the forty-six before my eyes : two 
only being absent, and the Union then consisting of 
twenty-four states, Mr. Calhoun’s countenance first fixed 
my attention; the splendid eye, the straight forehead, 
surmounted by a load of stiff, upright, dark hair; the 
stern brow; the inflexible mouth; it is one of the most 
remarkable heads in the country. Next him eat his 
colleague, Mr. Preston, in singular contrast; stout in 
person, with a round, ruddy, good-humoured face, large 
blue eyes, and a wig, orange to-day, brown yesterday, 
aud golden to-morrow. Near them sat Colonel Benton, 
a temporary people’s man, remarkable chiefly for his 
pomposity. He sat swelling amid his piles of papers 
and books, looking like a being designed by nature to 
be a good-humoured barber or innkeeper, but forced by 
fate to make himself into a mock-heroic senator. Op- 
posite sat the transcendant Webster, with his square 
forehead and cavernous eyes; and behind him the home- 
ly Clay, with the face and figure of a farmer, but 
something of the air of a divine, from his hair being 
combed straight back from his temples. Near them sat 
Southard and Porter; the former astute and rapid in 
countenance and gesture; the latter strangely mingling 
a boyish fun and lightness of manner and glance with 
the sobriety suitgble to the judge and the senator. His 
keen eye takes in everything that passes; his extraordi- 
nary mouth, with its overhanging upper lip, has but to 
unfold into a smile to win laughter from the sourest 
official or'demagogue. ‘Then there was the bright bon- 
hommie of Ewing of Ohio, the most primitive-looking 
of senators ; and the benign, religious gravity of Freling- 
huysen; the gentlemanly air of Buchanan; the shrewd- 
ness of Poindexter; the somewhat melancholy simplici- 
ty of Silsbee; all these and many others were striking, 
and for nothing more than for their total unlikeness to 
each other, No English person who has not travelled 
over -half the world can form an idea of such differences 
among men forming one assembly for the same pur- 
poses, and speaking the same language. Some’ were 
descended from Dutch farmers, some from French Hu- 
guenots, some from Scotch Puritans, some from English 
cavaliers, some from Irish chieftains. They were 
brought together out of law-courts, sugar-fields, mer- 
chants’ stores, mduntuin farms, forests, and prairies, 
The stamp of originality was impressed upon every 
one, and inspired a deep, involuntary respect. I have 
seen no assembly of chosen men, and no compuny of 
the highborn, invested with the antique dignities of an 


antique realm, half so imposing to the imagination as 


= 


this collection of stoutsouled, full grown, origin: 
brought together on the ground of their supposed suff, 
cieney, to work out the will of their diverse Constity. 
e 

In this splendid chamber, thus splendidly inhabiteg 
we spent many hours of many weeks. Here I was able 
to gein no little knowledge of the state, political ang 
other, of various parts of the country, from my large a. 
quainiance among the members of the Senate. 
dull official reports were read, and uninteresting local 
matiers were discussed, or when the one interminable 
speaker, Benton, was on his legs, one member or ano. 
ther of the body would come and talk with us. I haye 
heatd certain of the members, stalking from their seats 
ps hg those of the ladies, compared to cranes in search 
of fish. The comparison is not a bad one. 

1 wished every day that the ladies would conduct 

meelves in a more dignified manner than they dig 
in the Senate. They came in with waving plumes, ang 
gliltering in all the colours of the rainbow, causing no 
litde bustle in the place, no little annoyance to the gen. 
oman spectators, and rarely sat still for any length of 
time. I know that these ladies are no fair specimen of 
the women who would attend parliamentary ‘proceed. 
ings in any other metropolis. I know that they were 
the wives, daughters, and sisters of legislators, women 
thronging to Washington for purposes of convenience 
ot pleasure, leaving their usual employments behing 
them, and seeking to pass away the time. I knew this, 
and made allowance accordingly ; but I still wished that 
they could understand the gravity of such an assembly, 
and show so much respect to it as to repay the privilege 
of admission by striving to excite as little attention as 
possible, and by having the patience to. sit still when 
they happened not to be amused, till some interruption 
gave them opportunity to depart quictly. 1f they had 
done this, Judge Porter would not have moved that 
should be appointed seats in the gallery instead of be. 
low ; and they would have been guiltless of furnishing 
a plea for the exclusion of women, who would probably 
make a better use of the privilege, from the galleries of 
other houses of parliament. 

I was glad of an opportunity of hearing both the 
South Carolina senators soon after my arrival in Wash. 
ington. They are listened to with close attention, and 
every indication of their state of feeling is watched with 
the interest which has survived the nullification struggle, 
Mr. Calhoun on this occasion let us a little into his 
mind ; Mr. Preston kept more closely to the question 
before the body. ‘The question was whether a vote of 
censure of the president, recorded in the minutes of the 
proceedings of the Senate the preceding session, should 
be expunged. The motion for the expunging was 
made by Colonel Benton, and rejected, as it had been 
before, and has been since; though it was finally car. 
ried, to the agony of the opposition, at the end of last 
session (February, 1837.) 

Mr. Preston was out of health, and unable to throw 
his accustomed force into his speaking ; but his effort 
showed us how beautiful his eloquence is in its way. It 
is not solid. His speeches, if taken to pieces, will be 
found to consist of analogies and declamation; but his 
figures are sometimes very striking, and his manner is 
as graceful as any thing so artificial can be. I never 
before understood the eloquence of action. The action 
of public speakers in England, as far as I have observed 
(and perhaps I may be allowed to hint that deaf per. 
sons are peculiarly qualified to judge of the nature of 
such action,) is of two kinds; the involuntary gesture 
which is resorted to for the relief of the nerves, which 
may or may not be expressive of meaning, and the ac. 
tion which is wholly the result of study ; arbitrary, and 
not the birth of the sentiment; and, therefore, though 
pleasing, perhaps, to the eye, perplexing to the mind of 
the listener. Mr. Preston’s manner unites the advan. 
tages of these two methods, and avoids most of their 
evils. It is easy to see that he could not speak with- 
out an abundant use of action, and that he has therefore 
done wisely in making it a study. To an unaccus. 
tomed eye it appears somewhat exuberant; but it is ex- 
quisitely graceful, and far more than commonly appro- 
priate. His voice is not good, but his person is tall, 
stout, and commanding, and his countenance animated. 

Mr.Calhoun followed, and impressed me very strongly. 
While he kept to the question, what he said was close, 
good, and moderate, though delivered in rapid speech, 
and with a voice not sufficiently modulated. * But when 
he began to reply to a taunt of Colonel Benton's, that 
he wanted to be president, the force of his speaking be- 
eame painful. He made protestations which it seemed 
to strangers had better have been spared, that he would 
not turn on his heel to be president; and that he had 
given up all for his own brave, magnanimous little 
State of South Carolina. While thus protesting, his 
eyes flashed, his brow seemed charged with thunder, 
his voice became almost a bark, and his sentences were 
abrupt, intense, producing in the auditory that sort of 
laugh which is squeezed out of people by the application 
of a very sudden mental force, I believe he knew little 
what a revelation he made in a few sentences. The 
were to us strangers the key, not only to all that was 
said and done by the South Carolina party during the 
remainder of the session, but to many things at Charles. 
ton and Columbia which would otherwise have 
unobserved or unexplained, 

I was less struck than some strangers appear to have 
been with the length and prosy character of the speeches 
in Congress. I do not remember hearing any senator 
(always excepting Colonel Benton) speak for more than 
an hour. I was seldom present in the other house, 
where probably the most diffuse oratory is heard; but 
I was daily informed of the proceedings there by the 
representative who was of our party, and I did not find 
that there was much annoyance or delay from this 
cause. Perhaps the practice inay be connected with 
the amount of business to be done. It is well known 
that the business of Congress is so moderate in quantity, 
from the functions of the general government being few 
and simple, that it would be considered a mere trifle by 
any parliament in the Old World; and long specches, 
which would be a great annoyance elsewhere, may be 
an innocent pastime in an assembly which may have 
leigre upon its hands. 

The gallery of the splendid Hall uf Representatives 
is not well contrived for hearing, and 1 rarely went 
into it ‘for more than a passing view of what was going 
on; a view which might be taken without disturbance 
to anybody, as the gallery was generally empty, and 
too high raised above the area of the hall to fix the eye 
of the meinbers. My chief interest was watching Mr. 
Adams, of whose speaking, however, I can give no ac- 
count. The circumstance of this gentleman being now 
a member of the representative body after having been 
president, fixes the attention of all Europeans upon him 
with as much admiration as interest. He is one of the 
most remarkable men in America. He is an imbodi- 
ment of the pure, simple morals which are assumed 1o 
prevail in the thriving young republic, His term of 
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-  BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


Ay 


office was marked by nothing so much as by thie subor- 
dination of glory to goodness, of showy. objects to nioral 
ones. ‘The eccentricity of thought and action in Mr. 
Adams, of which his admirers’ bitterly or sorrowfully 
complain, and which renders him an impracticable 
member of a (party, arises from the same honest sim- 
plicity which crowns his virtues, mingled with a faulty 
taste and an imperfect temper. His hastiness of asger- 
tion has sometimes placed him in predicaments so un- 
dignified as almost to be a set-off against the honours 
he wins by pertinacious and bold adherence to a prin- 
.which he considers sourid. “His occasional: starts 
out of the ranks of his party, without notice and with- 
out apparent cause, have been. in vain attempted 1a be 
explained on suppositions of interest or vanity ; they 
may be more easily accounted for in other ways. Be- 
tween one day and another, some new idea of justice 
and impartiality may strike his brain, arid send him to 
the house warm with invective aguinst his party and 
y with their foes, He rises, and speaks out all 
his new mind, to the perplexity of the whole assembly, 
every man of whom bends: to hear every syllable he 
S278 5 perplexity which gives way to dismay on the 
oné hand and triumph en the other.. The triumphant 
party begins to coax and hionour him; but, before the 
process is well begun, he is off again, finding that he 
had gone too far; and the probability is, that he finishes 
ty placing himself between two fires. I now describe 
what I actually saw of his conduct in one instance; 
eonduct which left no more doubt of his integrity than 
of his eccentricity. He was well deseribed to me be- 
fore I saw him. “Study Mr. Adams,” was the exhor- 
tation. “ You will find him well worth it. He runs 
in veins ; if you light upon one, you will find him mat- 
yellously rich; if not, you may chance. to meet rub- 
bish. In action he is very peculiar. He will do ninety- 
uine things nobly, excellently ; but.the hundreth will be 
so bad in taste and temper, that it will drive all the rest 
out of your head, if you don’t take care,” His coun- 
trymen will “take care.” Whatever the heats of party 
may be, however the tone -of disappointment against 
Mr. Adams may sometimes rise to something too like 
hatred, there is undoubtedly a deep reverence and af- 
fection for the man in the nation’s heart; and any one 
may safely prophesy that his reputation, half a century 
after his death, will be of a very honourable kind. He 
fought a stout and noble battle in Congress last session 
in favour of discussion of the slavery question, and in 
defence of the right of petition upon it; on behalf of 
women as well as of men. While hunted, held at bay, 
almost torn to pieces by an outrageous majority—leav- 
ing him, I believe, in absolute unity—he preserved a 
boldness and coolness as amusing as they were admira- 
ble. ‘Though he now and then vents his spleen with 
violence when disappointed in a favourite object, he 
seems able to bear perfectly well that which it is the 
great fault of Americans to shrink from, singularity and 
blame. He seems, at times, reckless of opinion; and 
this is the point of his character which his countrymen 
seem, naturally, least to comprehend. 

Such is the result of the observations I was able to 
make on this gentlemen when at Washington. I was 
prevented seeing so much of him as I earnestly desired 
by his family circumstances. He had just lost.a son, 
and did not appear in society. It is well known in 
America that Mr. Adams will leave behind him papers 
of inestimable value. For forty years (I was told) he 
has kept a diary, full and exact. Inthis diary he every 
morning sets down not only the events of the precedi 
day, but the conversations he has had with foreigners, 
and on all subjects of interest. ‘This immense accurgu- 
lation of papers will afford such materials for historpas 
the country has never yct been blessed with. Perhaps 
no country has ever possessed a public man, of great 
powers, and involved in all the remarkable events of its 
most remarkable period, who has had industry enough 
to leave behind him a similar record of his times. This 
will probably turn out to be (whether he thinks so or 
not) the greatest and most useful ef his.deeds, and his 
most honourable monument. 

Those whose taste is the contemplation of great and 
original men may always have it gratified by going to 
Washington, Whatever may be thought of the form 
and administration of government there; however cer- 
tain it may be that the greatest men are not, in this age 
ofthe world, to be found in political life, it cannot be 
but that, among the real representatives of a composite 
and self-governing nation, there must be many men of 
es power of intellect, of goodness, or, at least, of 


MOUNT VERNON. 


“He might have been a king 
Fut that he understood 

To great than good,” 

Duke ef Buckingham on Lord Fairfaz. 

On the 2d of February I visited Mount Vernon, in 

company with a large party of gentlemen and ladies, Of 
all places in America, the family seat and burial-place 
‘of Washington is that which strangers are most eager 
to visit. 1 was introduced by Judge Story to the resi- 
dent family, and was received by them, with all ny 
companions, with great civility and kindness. 

The estate of Mount Vernon was inherited by Gene- 
nl Washington from his brother. For fifteen years 
prior to the assembling of the first general Congress in 
Pliladelphia, Washington spent his time chiefly on this 
ptoperty, repairing to the provincial legislature when 
duty called him there, but gladly returning to the im- 
provement of his lands. ‘The house was, in those days, 
avery modest building, consisting of only four rooms 
ona floor, which form the centre of the present mansion, 
Mrs. Washington resided there during the ten yoars’ 
absence of her husband in the wars of the Revolution ; 
tepairing to headquarters at the close of each campaign, 
and remaining @here till the opening of the next. The 
departure of an aiddecamp from the camp ‘to escort the 
general’s lady was watched for with much anxicty as 
the echoes of the last shot of the campaign died away ; 
for the arrival of “Lady Washington” (as the soldiers 
called her’) was the signal fer the wives of all the gene- 
ral officers to repuir to their husbands in camp. A sud- 
den cheerfulness diffused ityclf through the army when 
the plain chariot, with the postillions in their scarlet and 
White liveriés, was scen to stop before the general’s door. 
Mrs. Washington was wont to say, in her Jatter years, 
that she had heard the first cannon at the opening and 
the last at the close of every campaign of the revolu- 
lionary war. She wes a strong-minded, even-tempered 
Woman; and the cheerfulness of her demeanour, under 

¢ heavy and various anxieties of such a lot as hers, 
Was no mean support to her husband’s spirits, and to the 
bravery and hopefulness of the whole army, whose eyes 
Were fixed upon her, She retired from amid the homage 
of the camp with serene composure when the fatigues 


eight which lie between Alexandria and Mount Vernon 


‘hind the pillars of the piazza as we drove up. e 


den, and fancy how he here walked. in meditati 
Stood looking abroad over the beautiful river, 


fears and cares in her retired home. There she occupi- 
ed herself’ industriously in the superintendence of ber 
slaves, and in‘striving to stop the ravages’ which her, 
husband’s public service was making: in his private for- 
After, the peace of 1783 she was joined by her hus- 
band, who made a serious pursuit of laying out gardens 
and grounds round his dwelling, and building large ad- 
ditions to it. He then enjoyed only four years of quiet, 
being called in 1787 to’ preside in the convention which 
framed the Constitution, and in 1789 to fill the presi- 
dential chair. Mrs, Washington was now obliged to 
leave the estate with him, and it was eight years before 
they could take possession of it again. In 1797 Wash- 
ington refused to be made president for a third tetm, and 
retired into as private a life as it was possible for him to 
secure. Trains of visiters sought him in his, retreat, 
and Mrs. Washington’s accomplishments as a Virginia 
housewife were found useful every day; but Washing- 
ton was at home, and he was happy. In a little while 
he was-once more applied to to serve the state at the 
head of her armies. He did not refuse, but requested 
to be left in peace till there should be actual want of his 
presence. Before that time arrived he was, no more, 
Two years after his retirement, while the sense of en- 
joyment of repose was still fresh, and his mind was fuil 
of such schemes as delight the imagination of country 
gentlemen, death overtook him, and found him, though 
the eall was somewhat sudden, ready and willing to go. 
In a little more than two years he was followed by his 
wife, From the appearance of the estate, it would seem 
to have been going to. decay ever since. 

Our party, in three carriages, and five or six on horse- 
back, left Washington about nine o’clock, and reached 
Alexandria in about an hour and a half, though our. pas- 
sage over the long bridge which crosses the Potomac 
was very slow, from its being in a sad state of dilapida- 
tion. Having ordered a late dinner at Alexandria, we 
proceeded on our way, occasionally looking behind us 
at the great dome of the Capitol, still visible above the 
low hills which border the gray, still Potomac, now 
stretching cold amid the wintry landscape. It was one 
of the coldest days I ever felt, the bitter wind seeming 
to eat into one’s very life. The last five miles of the 


wound through the shelter of the woods, so that we re- 
covered a littke from the extreme cold before we reached 
the house. ‘The land appears to be quite impoverished; 
the fences and gates are in bad order; much of the road 
was swampy, and the poor young: lambs, shivering in 
the biting wind, seemed to look round in vain for shelter 
and care. The conservatories were almost’ in ruins, 
scarcely a single pane of glass being unbroken; and 
the house looked as if it had not been painted on the 
outside for years. Little negroes peeped at us from 


alighted in silence, most of us being probably occupied 
with the thought of who had been there before us; what 
crowds of the noble, the wise, the good, had come hither 
to hear the yet living voice of the most unimpeachable 
of patriots. As I looked up I almost expected to see 
him standing in the doorway: My eyes had rested on 
the image of his remarkable countenance in almost 
every house I had entered ; and here, in his own dwell- 
ing, one could not but ook for the living face with 
something more than the eye of the imagination. - I 
cared far less for any of the things that were shown me 
within the house than to stay in the piazza next the gar- 


ing bis eye with a far different spectacle from that of 
camps and conventiols. 

prints of British landsedipes, residences, and 
events are hung up in the apartments. ‘The ponderous 
key of the Bastilestill figures in the hall, in extraordinary 
contrast with everything else in this republican resi- 
dence, The Bible in the library is the only book of 
Washington’s now left. . The best likeness of the great 
man, known to all travellers from the oddness of the 
material on which it is preserved, is to-be seen here, 
sanctioned thus by the testimony of the family. The 
best likeness of Washington happens to be on a com- 
mon pitcher. As soon as this was discovered, the whole 
edition of pitchers was bought up. Once or twice 1 
saw the entire vessel locked up in a cabinet, or in some 
such way secured from accident ; but most of its pos- 
sessors have, like the family, cut out the portrait and had 
it framed. 

The walk, planned and partly finished during Wash- 
ington’s life, the winding path on the verge of the green 
slope above the river, must be very swect in summer.’ 
The beauty of the situation of the place surprised me. 
The river was nobler, the terrace finer, and the swelling 
hills aronnd more varied than I had imagined ; but there 
is a painful air of desolation over the whole, 1 wonder 
how it struck the British officers in 1814, when in pass- 
ing up the river on their bandit expedition to burn libra- 
ries and bridges, and raze senate ehambers, they as- 
sembled on deck, and uncovered their heads as they 
passed the silent dwelling of the great man who was 
not there to testify his disgust at the service they. were 
upon. Ifthey knew what it was that they were under 
orders to do, it would have been creditable to them as 
men tohave mutinied in front of Mount Vernon. |. 

The old tomb from which the body of Washington: 
has been removed ought to be obliterated or restored, 
It is too painful to see it as it is now, the brickwork 
mouldering, and the paling broken and scattered. “The 
red cedars still overshadow it, and it is a noble resting- 
place. Every. ong, would mourn: to‘see the low’ house 
destroyed, and the,great man’s chamber of. dreamless 
sleep made no longer sacred: from the.common tread ; 
but anything is better. than the air of neglect which now 
wounds the spirit of the pilgrim, The body lies, with 
that of Judge Washingtorf, inva vault near, in a more 
secluded but far‘less beautiful situation than that on the 
verge of the Potomac. The river is not seen from the 
new vault, and the erection is very sordid, It is of'red 
brick, with an iron door,and looks more like an oven. 
than anything else, except for the stone slab, bearing a 
funeral text, which is inserted over the door. The bank 
which rises on one side is planted with cedars, pines, 
and a sprinkling of beech and birch, so that the vault is 
overshadowed in summer, us the places of the dead 
should be. ‘The president told me that the desolation 
about the tomb was d cause of uneasiness to himsclf 
and many others; and that he had urged the family, aa 
the body bad been already removed from its original bed, 
to permit it to be interred in the centre of the Capitol. 
They very naturally clung to'the precious possession ; 
and there is certainly something much more accordant, 
with the spirit of the-man in a grave under the tiles of 
his own home tham in a magnificent shrine; but how- 
ever modest the tomb may be—were it only such a 
green hillock as every rustic lies under—it should bear 
tokens of reverent care. ‘The grass and shade which. 
he so much Joved are the only ornaments needed; the; 


spirits of reverence is all that the patriot and the pilgrim 
require. 1% 

Before we reached the crazy bridge, which it had 
been difficult enough to pass in the morning, the sweet 
Potomac. lay in clear moonshine, and. the lights round 
the Capitol twinkled from afar.. On. arriving et our 
fireside, we found how delightful a total change of mood 
sometimes is, Tea, letters, and English newspapers 
,awaited us ;.and. they were a surprising solace, chilled 
or feverish as we were with the intense cold and strong 
mental excitement of the day. i 


“ impossi. 
ple, being the materials, never die ; and the form, which is 
Motion, must, without uppysition, be endless. The bowl which 
is thrown from your hand, if there be no.rub, no impediment, 
shall never cease; for which cause the glorious luminaries, 
that are the bowls of God, were once thrown for ever.” — 
RINGTON’s Oceana. 

Wuite I was at Washington I received a kind-in- 
vitation from Mr. and‘ Mrs. Madison to visit them at 
their seat, Montpelier; Virginia. I was happy to avail’ 
myself of it, and paid the visit'on my way down to 
Richmond... At six o’clock in the morning of the 18th 
of February my -party arrived at- Orange Court-house, 
five miles from. Montpelier ; and while two proceeded to 
Charlottesville, where we were to join them in three or 
four days, a friend and I stopped, first to rest for a few 
hou:s, and then to: proceed te Mr. Madison’s. After 
some sleep, and breakfast at noon, we took a carriage 
for the five miles of extremely bad road we had to travel. 
The people of the inn overcharged us for this carriage, 
and did: not mention that Mr. Madison had desired that 
a messenger should be sent over for his carriage'as soon 
as.we should arrive. This was the only occasion but 
one, in our journey of ten thousand miles in the United 
States, that we were overcharged ; while, I suspect, the 
undercharges, where any literary reputation is in the 
case, are more numerous than can be reckoned. =~ 

It was a sweet day of early spring. The patches 
snow that were left under the fences and on the rising 
grounds were melting fast. The road was one con- 
tinued slough up fo the very portico of the house. The 
dwelling stands on a gentle eminence, and is neat and 
even handsome in its exterior, with a flight of ‘steps 
leading up-to the portico, A lawn, and. wood, which 
must be pleasant in summer, stretch behind; and from 
the front there is a noble object on the horizon, the 
mountain-chain whicli traverses the state, and makes t 
eminent for its scenery. ‘The shifting lights upon these 
blue meuntains were a delightful. refreshment to the eye 
after so many weeks of city life as we had passed. 

‘We were warmly welcomed by Mrs. Madison and a 
niece, a young lady who was on a visit to her; and 
when I left my room 1 was conducted to the apartment 
of Mr. Madison, He had, the preceding season, -suf- 
fered’ so severely from rheumatism, that, during this 
winter, he confined himself to one room, rising after 
breakfast, before nine o’clock, and sitting in his easy- 
chair till ten at night. He appeared perfectly well dur- 
ing my. visit, and was a wonderful man of eighty-three. 
He complained of one ear being deaf, and that his sight, 
which had never been perfect, prevented his reading 
much, so that his studies “Jay m a nutshell;” but he 
could hear Mrs. Madison read, and I did not perceive 
that he lost any part of the conversation. He was in 

his chair, with a pillow behind him, when I first saw 
a warm gray and white cap upon his head, which his 
lady took care should always sit becomingly; and gray 
worsted gloves, his hands have been rheumatic. His 
voice was clear and strong, and his manner of speaking 
particularly lively, often playful. Except that the face 
was sgialler, and, of course, older, the likeness to the 
commém ¢ngraving of him was perfect. He seemed 
not 'tovha¥e lost any teeth; and the form of the face 
was therefore preserved, without any striking marks of 
It. was am uncommonly pleasant countenance. 

His relish for ‘conversation could never have been: 
keener. I was in perpetual fear of his being exhausted ; 
and at the end of every few hours I left my seat by the 
arm of his chair, and went to the sofa by Mrs, Madison 
on the other side of the room; but he was sure to fol- 
low and sit down between us; so that, when | found the 
only effect of my ‘moving was to, deprive him of the 
comfort of his chair, I returned to my station, and never 
left. it but for food and sleep, glad enough to make the 
most of my means of intereourse with one whose po- 
litical philosophy I deeply venerated. Thereis no need 
to add another to the many eulogies of Madison, I will 
only mention that the finest of his characteristics ap- 
peared to me to be his inexhaustible faith; faith that a 
well-founded commonwealth may, as our motto deelares, 
be immortal; not only because the people, its consti- 
-tuency, never die, but because the principles of justice 
in whieh such a commonwealth originates never die 
out of the people’s heart.and mind. ‘This faith shone 
‘brightly through the whole of Mr. Madison’s conversa- 
tion except on-one subject, With regard to slavery he 
“owned jiimsclf almost to be in despair. He had been 
quite so’ fill the institution of the Colonization Society, 
How sucli a rhind as his could derive any. alleviation to 
its anxiety from that source is surprising. I think it 
“must have been from his overflowing faith; for the fiucts 
were before him that a eighteen years the Colonization 
Society had-r d only between twe and three thou- 
sand persons, while the annual increase of the slave 
population in the United States was upward of sixty 

thousand. . 

He talked more on the subject of slavery than on any 
other acknowledging, Without limitation or hesitation, all 
the evils with which it has ever been charged. He 
told me that the black population in Virginia increases 
far faster'than the white; and that the licentiousness 
anly stops’short of the destruction of the race; every 
slave girlis expected to be a mother by the time she is, 
fifteen. He assumed from this, I eould not make out 
why, that the negroes myst go somewhere, and pointed 
out how the’ free gtates discourage the settlement of 
blacks; how Canada disagrees with them; how Hayti 
shuts them out;,so that Africa is their only refuge. 
He did not assign any reason why they should not re- 
main where they are when freed, He found, by the 
last returns from his estates, that one third of his own 
slaves were‘under five years of age. He had parted 
with some of his best land to feed the increasing num- 
bers, and had yet been obliged to sell a dazen of his 
slaves the preceding week. He observed that the whole 
Bible is against negro slavery ; but that the clergy do 
not preach this, and the people do not see it. He be- | 


lated* of the eagerness of the elergy.of the four de- | 
nominations to catch converts among ‘the slaves, and. | 
the effect of religious teaching of this kind upon those | 
who, Aaving no sights, can have no duties. He thought 


nd perils of warfare had to be resumed, and hid her 


absence of all that can offend the eye and hurt the 
7 


__ Amepica,” vo p, 160, _ 


the condition of slaves much improved a his tinie, and, 
ofcourse, their intellects. This J'think 
intended to apply to Virginia alone, fear -it is tertainly 
not applicable to the southwestern states= He account- 
ed for his selling his slaves by mention‘img "theirhorror 
of going to Liberia, a horror which: he admitted'to be 
prevalent among the blacks, and whieh: appears tome 
decisive.4s to the unnaturalness of the scheme,';;"The 
willing mind is the first requisite to the emigrants suc. 
cess. Mr. Madison: complained of the difficulty and 
risk of throwing an‘ additional population “into the col- 
ony,atithe rate of two or three cargoes year; com- 
plained of it because he believed it was the fault ofthe 


presidents, who were bent upon trading with the interior 


for luxuries, instead of raising food for the newcomers. 
This againseems: fatal to the scheme, since the compul- 
sory direction of industry, if it.could-be enforced, would 
be almost as bad as: slavery at home ;:amd thore are no 


‘Han- | Means of preventing the emigrants beimg ‘wholly idle if 


they are not allowed to work in their “own way for 
their own. objects. Mr. Madison admaitted the: great 
red to the expression that he was only “Jess in:déspair 
than: formerly about -slavery.”' He with deep 
feeling of the sufferings of ladies under . the:system/de- 
claring that he pitied them even more than their negroes, 
and that the saddest slavery of all was ‘that of conscién- 
tious Southern women. They cannot’ trust their slaves 
in. the smallest particulars, and have to.<suaperintend the 
execution of all their own orders; and they know’ that 
their estates are surrounded by vicious: ftee*blicks, 
who induce thievery among the negroes, and keep the: 
minds of the owners in a state of perpetual y 
Mr. Madison spoke strongly of the helplessness ’of all 
countries cursed with a servile population ina’ conflict 
with a people wholly free; ridiculed the idea of the South- 
ern States being able to maintain airisisg ‘agaitst the 
North; and wondered that all thinkers were riot agreed 
in a thing so-plain. He believed ‘that Congress has 
‘power'to prohibit the internal’ slave trade. He: men- 
tioned the astonishment of some strangers, who had'an 
idea that slaves. were always whipped all day ‘lofig, at 
seeing his negroes go. to church one Sunday. They 
were gayly dressed, the women in bright coloured'dal- 


dozen umbrellas. ‘The astonished strangérs’ veeted 
round to the conclusion that slaves. were very happy 
but were told of the degradation of ‘their minds; of 
their carelessness of eachother in’ their neatest 'tela- 
tions, and their cruelty to’ brutes: 

. Mrs, Madison’s son by former‘marriage’ joined’us 
before dinner. We dined in the next room'to Mr. 
Madison, and found him eager for conversation again 
as ‘soon as we had risen from table. Mrs. M. is eele- 
brated throughout the-country for the grace and digni- 


devolve upon the president’s lady.’’ For a term of eight 
years she agministcred the hospitalities of the White 
House with such discretion, impartiality, and kindlinéss, 
that it is believed ‘she gratified every one and offended 
nobody. She is a strong-minded woman, fully capable 
of entering-into her husband’s occupations and cares; 
and there is’ little doubt that he owed maueh to her in- 
tellectual companionship, as well’ as to her ability'in 
sustaining the outward digtity of his office. When I 
was her guest she was in excellent health and lively 
‘spirits; and I trust that though she has since lost the 
enough to oceupy and cheer many years of aii honour- 
ed old age. - 

Mr. Madison expressed his 
Malthus, whose works he had studied weith close atten- 
tion. He mentioned that Franklin and two others had 
anticipated Malthus im comparing the rates of increase 
of population and food; but that Malthus had'been the 
first to draw out the doctrine, with an attempt at too 
much precision, however, in determining” the ratio of 
the increase of food. He laughed it God win’s methods 
of accounting for the enormous increase of population 


eoitrse fo any supposition rather than the obvious one 
of an abundance of food. He declared himself very cu- 
rious on the subject of the size of the Roman farms, 
and that he had asked many friends where ‘the mistake 
lies in the accounts which have come “déwn to ts. 
Some Roman farms are represented as consisting of an 
acre and a quarter, the produce of which would be 
eaten up by a pair of oxen. The estate of Cincinnatus 
‘being three times this size, he could searcely plough af- 
ter having lost half of it by being surety. ~ Either there 
must be some great mistake about our motion of the 
measurement of Roman farms, or there naust have been 
commons for grazing and woods for fuel, the importation 
of grain from Sicily and other places not having taken 
place till long~after. He asked by what influence our 
-corn-laws, 80 injarious to all, and so obviously so to the 
many, were kept up, and whether it was possible ‘that 
they:should egntinue long. He declared himself in 
vour of ftee trade, though believing that the fi 
cannot be complete ‘in any one country till universal 
peace shall afford opportunity for universal agreement, 
He expressed himself strongly in favour of arran 
ments for the security of literary property all over the 


tected from piracy in the United States without délay. 
He believed that the utterance of the national mind in 
America would be through small literature rather than 
large, enduring works. After the schools and pulpits 
-of the Union aré all supplied, there will remain an im. 
menee number of educated sons of men of small pr 

perty who will have things to say; and all who can 
write, wit. Me thought it of the utmost im portance to 
the country, and to human beings everywhere, that the 
train and the hands should be trained together; and 
that mo distinction in this respect shoutd te made be. 
tween men and women. He remembered an interesting 
conversation on this subject with Mr. Owen, from whom 
he learned with satisfaction that well-educated womey 
in his settlement turned with case and pleasure fom 
playing the harp to milking the cows. ‘ta 

The active old man, who declared himself crippled 
with rheumatism, had breakfasted, risen, and was dress. 
ed before we sat down to breakfast. He tallkeil a'good 
deal about the American presidents and some living po 
liticians for two hdurs, when his letters awd sewspapers 
were brought in. He gayly thtew them aside, saying 
‘he could read the newspapers every day, and must make 


soon a8 we of He asked me, smiling, if 
thought it too vast anti-reputiican a’ privilege for 


came animated in descrihing what I have elsewhere re- |-the expresiderits to Rave their letters and mewspapers 


free, eonsidering that this was the only earthly benefit 

they Carried away from their office, 
‘I will not repeat his lamjnoys history of the nullific. 

fion struggle; nor yet hie exposition, simple and ful, of 


icoes; and, when a sprinkling of rain came, up went a - 


~ 


ty with which she discharged the arduous duties which © 


regtet at the death of Mr. 


in Ameriea by referring it to emigration, and having te- 


world, and wished that English authors shrould be pro. 


the most Gf his time with ‘ns, if we would go away as - 


the intricate questions dpvolved the arconaalons 


tution of the American Sonate power of sang, 
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BROWN?S LITER 


‘tioning appointments to office, and whether its weight 
tibould be increased by making its sanction necessary to 
from office; to which’ increase of power he was 
Gecidedly opposed. ‘This part of his conversation, though 
very instructive to me at the time, would be uninterest- 
ixg to the English reader in this connexion. a 
declared himself y satisfied that there is in 
for pastors, and of religious apie, 
‘than could have been secured by a religious establish 
ment of any kind; and that one of the greatest services 
- which his country: will be hereafter perceived to have 
_ Wendered to the world, will be the having proved that 
: religion isthe more cared for the more unreservedly it 
&s. committed to the affections of the people. ~ Hie quoted 
the remark of Voltaire, that if there were orily one re- 
Jigion ina country, it would bea pure déspotism ; if two, 
they would be deadly enemies; but half a hundred sub- 
‘gist: in fire harmony. . He observed that this was the 
euee in America, and that so true. and pregnant a re- 
mark as this ought to be accepted as an atomement for 
many that would:die of untruth. He went om to notice 
- dhe remarkable fact that creeds which oppose each other, 
which, in: coneatenatica, would seem to be most 


i ing thei vation who 
them. He instaned Philosophical Necessity, as 
held by Hume, Kaimes, Edwards, and Priestley. He 
told mebow hehad once been prejudiced against Priest- 
Jey, and, how surprised he was, when he first met the 
i ‘at Philadelphia, to find him absolutely mild 


to afford what gratification I could to the strong in— 
terest felt ime England about this virtuous states 
is something that, living under institutions framed 
the few for the subordination of the many, the English 
feel'the imterest they dé about such men as Jeffersom 
and Madison ; men inspired: by the true religion of. 
statemanship, faith in men, and in the principles om 
which they combine in an to do as they 


through difficulty and change, amd leavipg no cause for 
repentance, or even solitude, when, at the close of life, 
allthings reveal their yalues to the meditative sage— 
Madison reposed cheerfully, gayyly, to the last, on his 
faithin the peoples power of wise self-government. As 
for Jefferson, he has left, in his last letter to Madisom, 
a few sentences which we may be thankful for, as gol- 
den links added to the chain: by which the glorious 
memories’ of these two good mem are indissolubly com- 
“The friendship which has subsisted between- us, 
‘now half .century, and the harmony of our ‘political 
principles . and _pusuits, have been sources of constamt 
happiness to me through that long period. Ithas been 
& great solace to,me to believe that you are engaged im 
Vindicating to posterity the course we have pursued for 
preserving: to them, in all their purity, the blessings of 
self.govermmont, which we had assisted, too, in acquir- 
ing for them. If ever the earth has beheld a system of 
administratian conducted with a = single and steadfast 
eye to. the general.interest and happiness of those com- 
mitted to it ; one which, protected by truth, can never 


“The whole of this day was spent like the last, except know reproach, it is that to which our lives have been 


tlaat we went over the house looking at the busts and 
prints, which gave an Ennylish air tothe dwelling, other- 
wholly Virginian. During all our conversations, 

-semeioranother slave was perpetually coming to Mrs. 
WMAadison for the great. bunch of keys; two or three more 
Banged about in the room, leaning 


‘was ho less indefatigable in my own apartment. 

_ The next morning we found our host in fine spirits. 
He described, with much vivacity, the variety of visits 
from strangers that he was subject to, saying that some 
‘were taxes and other bounties. He laughed about the 
Jaadicrous effect sometimes produced by an utter failure 
wf sympathy in matters of grave pursuit; and told us 
@f a ridé he took with a young English geologist who 
‘was 0n a visit to him, and who spurred up to him ina 
‘fat of transport, holding a stone almost into his eyes, 

exliming, “Graywacke, sir! graywacke, gray- 
-wacke!” the host all the time being quite unable tv un. 
derstand or sympathize with this vehement rapture. 

I-glanced at the newspapers when they in, and 


_ found them full of the subjectof the quarrel with France, 
» thee great topic of the day. Mr. Madison gave me an}. 


account of the relatiom of the two countries, and of the 
grounds of his apprehensions that this quarrel might, in 
spite of its absurdity, issue in a war.‘ This is all over 
mow, but some of his observations remain. He said it 
would be an afflicting sight if the two representative 
governments which are inthe van of the world should 


go to war; it would squint towards a confirmation of 


what is said of the restlessness of popular governments. 
If the people, who pay for war, are eager for it, it is 
quite a different thing from potentates being so who are 
at nocost. He mentioned that George the Fourth, as 
prince regent, was a gainer in the last war, from 
his share of the Droits of the Admirality, ammounting to 
1,000,001. per annum : a premipm. Mr. Madi. 
gon observed, to pay a king for going to war. He told 
me about the formation of the philosophical and humane 

between Franklin and Frederit of Prussia, 


_ that merchant ships, unarmed, should go about their 


business as freely in. the war asin peace. ‘The Salem 


’ ygerchants, who were formerly in favour of war, and 


who suffered from captures in the course of it, were, on 


isals, 

seventy when Mr. Madison first 
knew him.. He went tothe Hall of Congress ina 
sedan, and sat.all the time, writing what he had to say, 
and getting it read, because he could not stand. He 
was soon aflerward bedridden, when Madison was his 
frequent visiter. He had much self-command ; and, 
when seized by severe pain,soon roused himself to con- 
verse almost as if it did not exist. One of the most 
striking pointsabout him was his dislike of argument. 
He would listen to his adversary, and then overthrow 
him with an anecdote. 


_ After avowing a very unfashionable admiration of 
Darwin's poetry, and declaring that the splendour of 


the diction put his imagination intoa very gay state, 
“Mr. Madison went into a speculation about what would 
eventnally become of all. existing languages and their 
literature; declaring that he had litle hope of the sta- 
bility of languages when terms of even classical deriva- 
tion are perpetually changing their meanings with time. 
‘Then, by some channel, now forgotten, we got round 
to the less agreeable subject of national debts and taxa. 
tien, when, as might be expected, Mr. Madison express. 
ed his horror of the machinery necessary under a sys. 


tem of indirect levy, and his attachment to a_ plan of 


moderate expenditure, provided for by direct taxation. 
Hee remarked upon Pitt's success in obtaining revenue 
when every other man weuld rather have surrendered 
his plans than used the means he employed, He ob. 
served that King, Lords, and commons might consti. 
tate a government which would work a long while in a 
kingdom no bigger than Great Britain, but that it 
would soon become am absolute government in a coun- 
try as large as Russia, from the magnitude of its execu. 


- tiwe power; and that it was a common but. serious 


wais-ake to suppose that a country must be srnall to be 
_ a republic, since a republican form, with a federal head, 
canbe extended almost -without limits, without losing 
its proportions, hecoming all the while less, instead of 
_ more, subject'to change. In a small republie there is 
mauch noise from the fury of parties; while in a spread. 
jng bot simply working republic, like that of the Un- 
jon, the silent influence of the federal head keeps down 
more quarrels than ever appear, 
__. Wewere to leave Montpslier while our in- 
fercourse was thus im full flow, Mr, Madison would 
Mot say farewell seriously, he was confident that we 
should visit him again on our return from the South and 
‘West. I need not say that we camesily wished to do 
_ 805 bub we never saw him again, not having an oppor. 
tynity in the summer to diverge from our route so as to 
" approach his residence. We heard excellent reports of 
_ him from time totjme; of his vigour and cheerfulness, 
and of bis application to political and literary pursuiu, 
In the spring of the following year, however, he deglin. 
ind died on the of June, 1836. 
I have written of iim under q strong desire to say 
mething ;hat he would have objected to have repeated, 
ng whatever he dropped relating to private 
poreons or public yet living, while @ttempting 


devoted. ‘To myself, you have been a pillar of support 
through life. Take care of me when | am dead, and 
beassure.d that I shall leave with you my last ‘affec- 
tions.” ‘ 

Jefferson Correspondence, vol. p. 423.— 


(To be continued.) 
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against the doorposts | pare, 
er the comer of the sofa; and tle attendauce of others : 


Congr-ess.—Nothing yet from Washington 
for the relief of the merchants. Meanwhile 
some of the South-westerm money sent here 
to pay debts is at a discount of thirty to forty 
percent ! which is much worse than during 
the late war. The mercantile interest of the 
large cities is suffering beyond precedent. 


Miss Martineau—We trust that our read- 
ers have by this time become familiar with so 
much of Miss Martineaus mew volumes’as to 
relish their contents, and look eagerly for 
more. . We warn them, that pleasant as she 
generally is, she has one hobby which she 
drags in whenever she can, and thatis slavery. 
There is nothing however here which is par- 
ticularly offensive; we could not omit the 
pleasure of inserting her generally entertaim- 
ing matter for the sake Of a few, blemishes_ 
The following testimony to the merits of the 
work is borne by the London Court Jour- 
nal:— 
Retrespect of Western Travel. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 3 vols, 
Miss introduces these volumes by 
declaring that when she finished her ‘Society im 
America” “she had not the least idea of writing any- 
thing more on the subject of the New World. There 
is nothing more extraordinary im the work than this 
announcement. What! with a miné filled with the 
vivid recollections and images Of exquisite beauty here 
presented, with a brain teemimg with the generous 
and noble reflections that are here interwoven with 
descriptions and pictures that can scarcely be sur- 
passed in truth and power—to have no idea of wri- 
ting any more about the New World. We hope ere 
this that Miss Martineau has an idea of writing a 
dozen such volumes on this fertile and scarcely ex- 
haustible subject; sure we are that she has ideas 
asmany. She says, “I have been strongly solicited 
to communicate more of my personal narrative, and 
of the lighter characteristics of men and incidents of 
travel, than it suited my purpose to give in the other 
work.” ‘I*his she has here dome, and has thus givers 
to the English public “a picture of the aspect of the 
American country, and of its men and manners.”” 
Pérfectly correct by the way, is she in the impression 
she entertains that there is little in what she tells un- 
calculated to strengthen the feelings of respect and 
kindness with which the people of Great Britain are 
more and more learning to regard the inhabitants of 
the Western Republic. 
The present work will be much preferred in the 
general reading circle to its predecessor, There is 
less of political philosophy, more of individual paint- 
ing, life, character, and scenic exhibition, Sketches 
take the place of speculations. and anecdotes of 
analysis. “I"he work is altogether lighter, more va- 
tious, and more entertaining. — It is characterized 
throughout by the same zeal in the cause of trath—— 
by the same simple and dignified habit of expressing 
what the feeling prompts in perfect honesty of heart 
—by the same kindly and cheerful views of human 
nature——and, we need not add, by the same brilliant 
powers of intellect that never fail to shed lustre upom 
every page of her writings, We have rarely met 
with more beautiful, unaflected, or eloquent descrip- 
tions tham are contained in this work, We could 
fill a dozem columns with examples of this beauty, 
without risk of woarying the most fastidious or the 
most impatient reader, 


Grimaldi.—Carey, Leaand Blanchardhave 
published in two duodecimo volumes, Boz’s 
life of Grimaldi; the reader may form a good 
idea of its contents from the review which ap- 
peared im our lastnumber. We confess to 
very little admiration of the * lives” of actors, 
actresses or even clowns, 


ARY OMNIBUS. 


- Laurel Hill.—T he Managers of the Laurel 


. Et | Hill Cemetery, near Philadelphia, have issued | coupty commissioners in Massachusetts, turn 
by the following inaportant and judicious notice. 


Tux Regulations at:Laurel Hill, respecting the en- 
trance of visiters will be strictly enforced on and after 
the 26th.day of April. They are as follows ; 
ApurtTaNce.——Persons 6n foot will be admitted 


ait 
Canniaczs, Carriages of lot holders 
only, have access to the grounds om-each day of the 
week, except Suezzdays at the hours above specified, 
saddle horses and dogs are excluded. 
Soxpars.—Admittance will only be granted on 
Sunday to funerals, and the relations and friends ac- 
companying them: ; or to lot holders on foot with 
their tickets, with members of their family or friends 
in company. The tickets are in no case transferable. 


CONCEALED ARMS, | 

The community at large are becoming aware of the 
impropriety, and danger to society, in wearing con- 
cealed deadly weapons, The Legislature of Florida, 
have passed a law prohibiting any person from vend- 
ing sword canes, bowie knives, pocket pistols, dirks, 
without paying annually, a tax of 200 dollars, and 
any person wearimg the same without paying a coun- 
ty annual tax of 10 dollars, and misdemeanouts of 
the act to’be punished by heavy fines, not exceeding 
500 dollars, 


assassins would wear in their bosom a pistol or a dirk 
A travelling Post Ofice—In the mail train of 
cars by the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad, there is a handsome car, which is divided 
into two commodiéous apartments, one of which is a 
complete post-office, furnished with a desk, pigeon 
holes, cases, a letter-box, and every thing needful for 
the business of a post-office. This apartment is oc- 
cupied by a clerk or agent of the Post Office Depart- 
ment—who receives the letters which are put into 
the box at the different towns on the: route, stamps 
them, charges them, arranges them in parcels, and 
delivers them at the places of their destination. In 
this mode, the way mails are accommodated and dis- 
tributed with a convenience and despatch, unknown 
in the history of Zetters and post-offices. The apart- 
ment in the rear of this travelling post office contains 
he great mail. Ovar citizens find a good deal of con- 
venience in the arrangement, and frequently avail 
themselves of this locomotive post-office, when their 
letters are too late for the hours of the regular es- 
tablishment in Shipley street —Delaware Journal. 
The production of woollen fabrics, by a new pro- 
cess, in which spinning and weaving are dispensed 
with, is thus noticed in the Harrisburg Chronicle :— 
Valuable Impr-ovements.—We were shown, a duy 
or two since, several beautiful samples of cloth and 
carpeting manufactured at New Brighton, in this 
State, from the raw wool, without either spinning or 
weaving. The wae nat an munch intended asa 
sample of fine, as a good and strong material, and, in 
this particular, we unhesitatingly pronounce it supe- 
rior to any thimg we have ever before seen—and 
what is still a more important consideration is that 
this cloth, we wmnderstand, can be manufactured 
cheaper by the mew process, thun in Europe, on the 
old spinning and weaving plan. The carpet is beau- 
tiful—the body appears as tough as so much leather, 
and the figures are very rich; but we would not like 
to promise their durability as they are merely stamped 
on. The greatest advantage of this carpeting, how- 
ever, is yetto be told—it is this: that it can be ma- 
nufactured and sold for about half the price that 
foreign and domestic carpets now rate at—qualities 
in all respects agreeing. This new mode of manu- 
facturing woollen eloth is, as near as we can under- 
stand it, upon the same principle that bodies of hats 
are made—the wool is carded, then fulled, and press- 
ed by machinery. It is believed that this plan of 
manufacturing will enable us to compete with Eng- 
land in the produce of woollen goods, and that it will 
finally supersede the old spinning and weaving plan. 


We have Canada dates to the 30th March. The 
trial of Sutherland, on the part of the government, 
closed on the 22d, when the court granted the pri- 
soner a week to prepare for his defence. Two pri- 
soners, Matthews and Lount, were arraigned on the 
26th ult..and both pleaded guilty. ‘They were sen- 
tenced to be hung on the 12th ult. The Chief Jus- 
tice stated he was personally acquainted with both, 
but that they must notexpect any mercy on the part 
of the governmemt. The Montreal Courier says 
twenty-eight prisoners were discharged during the 
preceding week, amd that one hundred and seventy- 
four remained in confinement, On the 24th, the re- 
formers of Toronte presented an address to Sir George 
Arthur, in which they express a hope that he will 
show mercy to thowe engaged in the late disturbances, 
His reply is stated to be cautiously worded, and gives no 
positive intimation of the course he intends to pursue. 


Extensive Fire in Natchitoches —From the slip 
of the Natchez Miss. Free Trader of the 23d ult. we 
learn that a fire occurred in Natchitoches, La. on the 
18th ult. which destroyed a large portion of the 
town. It broke out in the building owned by Mr, 
Crosman, and before the citizens could check its pro- 
gress, it had laid desolate one half the square upon 
which the Episcopal church stood, The residence 
of Mrs, Harrison, Dr. Herd, Mr. Crosman, Mr, Mar- 
tin, together with all the out-houses from the chureh 
(including that building) on Church street, to the 
old Exchange Bank on St, Dennis street; from 
thence the whole width of the square to Second 
street, The loss is estimated at $90,000, It origin- 
ated through the negligence of a servant in the kitchen. 
Min Ellen Tree.—Miss Ellen Tree was to per- 
form Ion, at Natchez, March 2lst. ‘The Theatre du- 
ring her engagement was crowded with the fashion 
of the city, She was to depart in a day or two for 
St, Louis, 


In any civilised community none but cowards or 


Temperance Politics —The elections going on for 


exclusively on Temperance. The candidates in f. 
vour of which, it is said, succeeded in the counties of 
Bristol and Norfolk. ; 

The Norfolk Herald states that the U. 8, 
Pennsylvania was taken into the dry dock at Gospor 


would be done by. This political religion resembles | st the north Lodge on all days of the week, except |early on Thursday morning last, and before ning 
personal piety in its ‘effect of sustaining the spirit | sundays, from 9 o”clock A.M. The gate will be closed 


o’clock was resting. on the blocks, securely shored in 
her upright position, 
Two murders lately. took place at Mills’ Point, on 
the:Mississippi river, in.one day. A lawyer, named 
Rives, was shot by Mr. Ferguson, a physician. A 
brother of Mr. Rives immediately procured fire arms, 
and killed Ferguson. / 

The Madisonian states that the Connecticut dele. 

‘ation in the House of Representatives consider the 
result of the late election in that State as a decision 
against the Sub-Treasury Bill, and will vote accord. 
ingly. The Legislature will no doubt instruct their 
Senators to that effect. 

The obituary in The Navy List of the last quar. 
ter states the deaths of three admirals, four captaing, 
nine commanders, eighteen lieutenants, five masters 
seven surgeons, two assistant-surgeons, one purser, 
and five lieutenants of marines. 

The. Pickwick Papere.—lIt is stated that the pub- 

lishers of the Pickwick Papers, after paying all ex. 
penses, have cleared £12,500, The author received 
£3,000 for the copyright. 
Sir John Soane’s will has been at length proved; 
and the personal property sworn to be under 140,000). 
The executors, Sir Francis Chantrey, Sir John Ste. 
venson, and Mr. Higham, have renounced by power 
of attorney in favour of Mr. Bicknell, named in a 
codicil as one of the executors ; and the will is proved 
by Mrs, Sally Conduitt, to whom he bequeaths 5,000/, 
with a request that she may be buried in the same 
vault with him. 

‘The Middle Clasees—From documents submit. 
ted to the British Association at their late meeting it 
appears that the increase of carriages from 1820 to 
1833, was one-fourth; armorial bearings, one-third; 
and male servants, one-third. With respect to those 
articles which indicate the condition of the middle 
classes, the consumption of tea had increased 24 per 
cent.,and of coffee 136 per cent. ; stage coaches had 
doubled, and so had the consumption of textile f- 
bries. The deposits in Savings’ Banks had been 
greatly increased in the agricultural districts; and in 
the manufacturing districts the numbers of depositors, 
and the amount of deposits, had both increased one- 
third while the increase of population was only one- 
eleventh. The decennial increase of population in 
the five greatest of our manufacturing towns :.verages 
42 per cent., while the increase in) the nation gene- 
rally is only 11 per cent., and for London 20 per 
cent. 

The French Papers contain an interesting an- 
nouncement of a new work by Chateaubriand on 
Congress of Verona and the Peninsular War. Thi 
according to promise, should be rich in letters fron 
kings, ministers, and ambassadors, and is to appear in 
‘April. 
«The Life and Times of the Earl of Eldon,’ from 
original papers in the possession of the family, by 
Mr. Horace ‘Twiss;’ a «History of Rome,’ from the 
origin ‘of the Roman people to the death of Marcus 
Aurelius,’ by Dr. Arnold, of Rugby ; and a new Tn- 
gedy by Mr. Talfourd, which, according to the play- 
bills, has been presented to Covent Garden Theatre. 


It was reported in Mobile on the 3d instant, that 
the steamboat Ophelia, with a valuable cargo on 
board, had sunk a short distance below Tuscaloosa. 

Mr. Alfred Smith was lately accidentally shot, by 
a gentlemsn named Everhart, at the Mansion House 
‘in Louisville, Ky. 

The Harrisburg Tlegraph states that the Sheriff of 
Perry county, Martin Stambough, has absconded, 
leaving his bail to pay a large sum of money. 

The New Orleans payers state that General Gaines 
will shortly leave that city to visit the country on 
the Sabine river, where it is rumored the government 
intend sending some troops, This section of cour- 
try is represented as being very fertile, and offering 
great inducements to settlers. 

Late accounts from Texas state that the treaties 
between that government and the Camanchie and 
Lepan tribes of Indians are in active progress, under 
favorable circumstances, 

Two citizens of Florida, named J. Hogan ani 
Thomas Cochran, were killed near Micanopy, on the 
28th ult., by a party of Indians 

The U. 8. schooner Grampus arrived at Pensacols 
on the 27th ult, from Havana, at which place the 
yellow fever was very prevalent when she sailed. 
The U. 8. ship Vandalia arrived at Pensacola on 
the 31st ult., ten days from Vera C:uz. When the 
Grampus sailed, a French squadron was assembled st 
Vera Cruz, waiting the final answer of the Mexican 
authorities to the demands made upon them by the 
French Government. 


The Baltimore papers’ state thatthe Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company is about to resume its ope 
rations with vigor. Proposals are solicited until the 
tenth of May next for the construction of an 2qv¢ 
duct, eleven locks, forty culverts, and twenty-three 
sections of the canal, most ef them very heavy work. 
Richard Barber, a junior in attendance on the 
Supreme Court at Rowan county, N, C., suddenly 
fell dead on the floor on the 28th ult. 

Gorham Park, late a candidate for Governor of 
Maine, has been appointed Marshal of the United 
States for the District of Maine. 
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Among home rumours, we may mention§ . 
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